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THE ROCK TEMPLES 




OF 

ELURA OR V r ERUL. 


Temples and monasteries fashioned out of the solid rock 
form a special fcatnro among the early architectural 
remains of India. Of these there are probably forty or 
fifty groups in Western India, embracing as many as nine 
hundred or a thousand separate excavations. The ma¬ 
jority of these rock-cut temples, as thoso at AjantA, 

Kuda, KArlA, Kanhari, Jnnnar, N&sik, Bagh in Malva, and’ 
Aurangabad, are of Buddhist origin, but numbers also have 
been cut by the Brahmanical sects, both Sr.iva and Vaish- 
nnva. Elephanta, in tho Bombay harbour, is one of tho 
best-known Sniva caves, but there are others at doges - 
vari and Mandaptssvara, in the island of Salsotto; and at 
Badami, in the Kalddgi ZillA, there is a group of throe lino 
eaves one Saiva and two Vaidinava, with a small Jaina 
one. Jaina caves aro few in number, but have been 
found also at DbAra-mva. in tin ou(h- v ,t of the Mi?. 
territory. 

But of all the groups nono aro so deserving of notice *7 <7 /% 
as tlie largo one at Elunt (Lat. 20° 2' N., Bong, yt 0 / , ^ 

E.), about fourteen miles aorth-west of AunuigAba/], where / ^ 

are some of the largest and mos,. elaborately carved 
specimens of the work of all three see I s—• Buddhists, 
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THE BOCK TEMPLES 

0 and Jains. These temples have long been 
known to Europeans, and are frequently visited by tra¬ 
vellers, as well worthy to rank with the most remarkable 
wonders in India, if not in the world. 

Several attempts have been made to describe them, 
mostly, however, in the Transactiona and Journals of the 
Asiatic Societies; and visitors must often be at a loss to 
make anything intelligible out of the ignorant Brahmans 
of the neighbouring village * who haunt his steps and 
officiously offer to guide him, in hopes of a small pecu¬ 
niary in dm or present. 

As the caves of Elura were entered in the programme 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales as one of the places 
to be visited on his tour in 1876, His Excellency Sir 
Salar Jang, the prime minister or Diwan of Haidar&bad, 
had most of the caves thoroughly cleaned out of the 
accumulated silt of ages,—in some cases six and eight feet 
deep, and in others twelve feet or even more, in the open 
courts. In the interiors also dirty joyis had forages beon in 
the habit of taking up their abodes, and keeping their cows 
and goats ; so that, from tho smoke of their fires and the 
litter of their animals, it was anything but an unmixed 
pleasure to examine some of these splendid eaves. The 
cleaning has changed all this, and the spacious halls 
of these wonderful rock excavations are now kept 
•lean, and may be visited with comfort and pleasure. 
The only fear is that the same wanton system of wil¬ 
fully breaking the sculptures will go on as rapidly as 
ever —that is, if there is soopo for it, for there is scarcely 
a figure in the caves, within easy roach, of which the face 
has not been damaged by fanatical and ignorant Muham- 
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madans; wliile Hindus hav r e besmeared them with red 
paint and other unseemly colours; and both Pcirsis and 
.Europeans have indulged in the vulgarity of scribbling 
their names on walls and sculptures. It is sincerely to be 
wished that all such practices may be summarily stopped, 
though the present guard is perfectly useless to care 
about preventing anything. 

Being comparatively easily accessible also, they may well 
be expected to attract visitors, and, as I have been often 
appealed to for a short handy Guide to the caves, the pre¬ 
sent brochure is put forth to supply at lea^t apart of the 
information most visitors will wish to have on the spot. 


The Route. 

The Elura caves are most easily accessible from the 
Nandgaum station of the N.E. (or Bombay and Jabalpur) 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, from 
which they are distant 44 miles. This part of the journey 
may be accomplished in from six to eight hours in pony 
staging idngds, which can be engaged from the mail con¬ 
tractor at the station. Travellers should give him a few 
days* notice, however. Bullock dvmni are also procur¬ 
able, but, if more ooYnmodious, they arc much slower. 

From Nftudgaum the road lends to the E.Si.L\ r ait I bi - 
tween ten and eleven miles fro u i ! v dlw ay, a little beyond 
the village Kds&ri, it enters the X’/aiub territory; about 
three miles further is i no village of Tharoda, with a travel¬ 
lers’ bangld . It then runs up the valley of t he Haiku rivulet, 
passing Loni and Tunki, and finally crosses the stream 
near Bat&ni,about thirteen miles from 1 harodft; three miloa 
further is Garai; and another four mile*, crossing the Sivn& 
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about midway, brings tlie traveller to Devaganw, where is 
a second bangla. From Devaganw to Pipalgiiiiw is five 
miles, and there the road to Elura leaves the Aurangabad 
road and turning to the left' passes through Kasabkhedfi, 
throe miles; to Elura or Vorul, lour miles, and the caves a 
rnilo more. 

There is no travellers’ bangla either at Verul, a little to 
the west of the caves, nor at Itozah, on the hill abovo to the 
south ; this is a want that will bo increasingly felt. The 
officers of the Haidarubad contingent troops stationed at 
Aurangabad, howover, have an empty tomb fitted up, and, 
when not occupied by any of the officers or their fami¬ 
lies, it can usually bo secured for a night by sending a 
request to that effect a day or two bol'oro to the Moss 
Secretary, Aurangabad. From the Mess bangla to the 
nearest caves is about three-quarters of a milo, down a 
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steep ghat. 

•V’/5 u-^M 

Tho caves are excavated in the face of a hill, or rather , 
the scarp of a large plateau, and run nearly north and V 
south for about a mile and a quarter, tho scarp at eacli^, 
end of this interval throwing out a horn towards the ^ 
west. It is where tho scarp at tho south end begins to ^ 

turn to the west that the earliest caves- a group of 
Bauddha ones—tiro situatod ; and in the north horn is the 
1 Indra Sabha or Jain*, group, the other oxtromity of the 
j Beries. The ascent of tho gliak passes up the south side of 
K alifsij, tho third of the Brflimanical group, aud over the 
1 roof of tho Df AvatSra, the socond of them. Sixteen 
L caves lie to tho south of KailiC^, and nearly as many to the 
^uorlh, but the latter ar. scattered over a greater distance. 
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EARLY HINDU RELIGION. 




Most of the caves have got distinguishing names from the 
local Brlfhbut it may bo quite as convenient, for the 
sake of reference, to number them from south to north, 
beginning with the Buddha/* chves, of which there are 
twelve, and passing through the Brahmanical series, of 
which seventeen are below the brow of tho scarp, and a 
large number of smaller ones above, and ending with the 
Jaina ones, of which there aro five at the extreme north.j 
Tliero are also some colls and a colossal Jain4 image on tkel 
north side of the same spur in which is the Indra SabhaL " V 


Buddhism. 




For the uninitiated it may be necessary to premise here 
that the earliest cult us of the Hindus of which we possess 
records was tho Vedic,—so called from their most ancient 
books, tho Vedas , and which was based on tho worship of 
the elements and physical forces of Nature personified as 
divihitigs. Their favourite gods were Indra, tho god of 
the firmament, who gave rain and thundered; Agui, the 
god of fire and light; Varuna, of the waters; Us has, the 
dawn; V&yu and tho Maruts or winds; the Sun, ad- 
* dressed as Savitri, Sdrya, Vishnu; and other less distinctly 
defined objects of worship. The sorvioo of the ..... gods 
was at first probably simple enough, consisting of nw >*crs / 
praises, libations, and sacrifices; but the pru..- * soon 
elaborated tho mc^i complicated ritual probably over 
invented, aud of course, in all rituals, they arro¬ 
gated to themselves, through the proper perfonnan •>> of 
the ritual, powers not only superhuman, but even super 
divino, compelling the gods to their wills. 

Among the aboriginal tribes, especially in central and 



southern India, as among many of the wild tribes to the 
present day, the worship of snakes, Bhfttas or demons, 
and of a great undefined power, Siva or Maliadeva ,—‘ the 
great god/—seems to have prevailed, and probably many 
degenerate and semi-Aryans settled among these tribes 
soon learnt to believe in their superstitions. 

The system of caste—an essential feature of Brahman¬ 
ism—had become hard and fast, and was felt by some, espe¬ 
cially among the lower castes, to be an undeserved yoke of 
iron. Men of all castes—often of very low ones—separated 
themselves from their kind, and lived lives of asceticism, 
despising caste as something beneath the consideration of 
a devotee, who was to rise by the merits of his own works 
and penances to a position where he might claim future 
felicity as a right. The Tirthakas and others, perhaps 
as early as the seventh century before Christ, threw aside 
all clothing, sat exposed to sun and rain on anthills 
or dunghills, or clothed in bark or in an antelope’s hide 
sought the recesses of forests and mountain peaks, to spend 
their day8 apart from the world and its vanities, and to 
win divine favour or become gods. 

The founder of Buddhism was one of these ascetics. The 
exact period when ho lived is a matter of some doubt. 
The Singhalese, who are Buddhists, have preserved 
valuable historical chronicles from which his era has 
been deduced as b.c. 023 to 643 ; but there is apparent¬ 
ly an interpolation of fully sixty years in the early part of 
the chronicle, mid possibly a second of a hundred : so that 
his death, or nirvana as ii is called, has been assigned to 
about. 477 b.c., or as Dr. Ke rn computes, to 388 b.c.*, — 
* Seo Indian Antiquary, vol. III. pp. 79, 80. 
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about sixty years before the invasion of India by Alexan¬ 
der of Macedon. An inscription recently discovered, 
however, seems to confirm the Singhalese date of 543 
b.c. 

Gautama the Buddha was the son of the king of 
Kapilavastu, a small state in the north of Oudh, who at 
the age of twenty-nine forsook his palace with its pomp, his 
wife, and infant child, and became a devotee, sometimes 
associating with others of the class in their forest abodes 
in Behar, and sometimes wandering alone, seeking tlm 
solution of the mystery of existence, and unsatisfied with 
the dreamy conjectures of his teachers. After some six 
years> while engaged in a long and strict fast under a * 
pipal tree near Gaya, wearied by exhaustion, like the 
North American Indian seers, he fell into a trance, when . 
he attained to Buddhi or ‘ perfected knowledge/ and 
issued forth as the Buddha or c enlightened/ the great 
teacher of the age. He is also called Sakya Muni, the 
Muni or ascetic of the Sakya race ; the Jina or € van¬ 
quisher' ; Sakhya Sinha, ‘ the Hon of the Sakyas.* He 
celebrated this event in the stanzas — 

“ Through various transmigrations 
Have 1 passed ' without discovering) 

The builder l seek of the abode (of the passion*.) 

Painful are repeated births. 

Now, O house-builder! thou nrt found. 

No house shalt thou again build for me ; 

Thy i afters are broken, 

Thy ridge-pole is shattered. 

My mind is set at freedom ^from outward objects), 

I have atftioed the extinction of desire.” 


With its dogma of metempsychosis Br&htonnism disco- 
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final rest, no permanent peace; for to be born 
again, even in tbe highest heaven, was still to be under 
the empire of change, and consequently of further suffer¬ 
ing in some still future birth. lienee it had created and 
fostered the thirst for final death or annihilation as the only 
escape from the whirlpool of miseries. To minister to this 
passion for extinction; to promulgate a new religious 
path for the deliverance of men from the endless series of 
transmigrations they had been taught it was their doom 
to pass through; to be the liberator of humanity from 
the impermanency, sorrow, and unreality of existence, was 
the mission Sakya Muni, now at the age of thirty-five, 
set before himself as the proper work of a Buddha. 
His royal extraction, his commanding dignity and persua¬ 
sive eloquence, the gentleness of his manners, his ardour 
and self-denying austerities, the high morality and the 
spirit of universal kindness that pervaded his teaching, 
fascinated the crowds, and lie was soon able to send forth 
disciples, who had caught something of the fire of their 
master’s enthusiasm, to propagate his doctrines. Caste he 
set aside: “ My law,” said Buddlia, "isa law of grace for 
all.” Belief in his doctrines and obodience to his precepts 
was, for Sudra and ph£d as for the Br&hman, the only 
and the wide door to the order of the f perfect.’ And by 
the lower cades, whom the Brahiunns had arbitrarily de¬ 
graded and then superciliously despised, such teaching 
would bo welcomed as a timely deliverance from the spirt- 
1 ual, intellectual, and soc*i d despotism of the higher castes. 

Accompanied by his disciples he wandered about from 
place to place, principally in Gauge tic Judin, subsisting 
on the offerings placed in his alms-bowl, or the provision 
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afforded him by his wealthier converts, teaching men the 
emptiness and vanity of all sensible things, and pointing 
out the paths that led to nirvana or extinction— 4 the 
city of peace/ After forty-live years thus spent, Sakva 
Muni died in the north of Gorakhpur district, in Bengal. 
His disciples burnt his body and collected his relics, which 
were afterwards objects of worship. 

Springing as it did from Brahmanism, of which it might 
be regarded as only a modification, or one of its many 
sects or schools. Buddhism did not at first-separate from 
Brahmanism so as to assume a position of hostility to it, 
or insult its divinities, or disparage its literature. It 
grow up slowly, and many of its most distinguished con¬ 
verts were Brahmans. Under tho great emperor Asoka7 
about 2 GO B.e., it received the royal favour and patronage, 
and spread widely. The Bauddha tradii ions are full of the 
name of this king as the founder of temples, viharas or 
monasteries, stupas or commemorative domes, asylums, 
and other edifices. His son Maliendra and his daughter 
Sanglumiitra became devotees, and missions were sent out 
to all parts of India, to Ceylon, Kastnir, Afglu’ini.vtan, Ac. 

The Bauddha religion iluuridud and spread for centu¬ 
ries. Chine,.o travellers camo to India to visit the spots 
as social *'<1 with the founder’s nuaeon, to learn its Jaws, 
rml carry away tho books containing its it aehia •*■<*. In 
the 'Seventh century of our era it had begun to decline ; in 
the eighth it was e; \ nvntly rapidly di and 

shortly after became almost extinct in India, though it 
lingered about Bauura n-vnil perhaps about Bhnroch, t ill the 
eleventh century. It ha- been I bought that it whs extin¬ 
guished by Bnllmnnietd. per , eution; hut' the evidence 
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ELUliA ROCK TEMTLES. ’ 

sufficient to establish this. It probably died out 
6ugh the ignorance of its priests and the corruption of 
its doctrines, the descendants of its followers becoming 
merged among the Jains, whose teachings and ritual are 
very similar, or filling into the surrounding Hinduism 
of the masses. It probably never was the predominant 
religion in India, and alongside it, during its whole 
existence, Saivism continued to flourish and hold, as it 
does still, the majority of the lower castes. 

It was the Buddhists who first carved rock temples and 
monasteries. The earlier ones arc very plain; a square hall 
with cells at the back and sides for monks, and an arched 
or flat-roofed cave, often with a circular apse at the back 
around a dahgoba for worship, were the usual forms. 
The dahgoba is a low thick cylinder supporting a hemi¬ 
spherical dome surmounted by a square capital, and was 
meant to represent the monument built to enshrine a bone 
or other relic of Buddha. Relics, however, were probably 
placed upon the capital of the dahgoba, which was almost 
always covered by a wooden umbrella. Li Itlo sculpture 
wa; at first employed in any of tin so works, for Buddha 
did not preach idol-worship : but in course of time his own 
imago c ime to be worshipped, and to be repeated in all 
parts of the caves, and still later other beings were associat¬ 
ed with him as objects of worship : until in Niphl at the 
present day the Bauddlia pantheon is a very extensive fine. 

Wo eliall now begin at the south end of the series of 
i he Elura caves. 

Cavk 1. 

The first few Buddha caves aro popularly known os the 
nhed.mVifii or low cartes’ quarter; and though Di\ J. 
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Wilson supposed this might liave originated as a nick¬ 
name given in sarcasm by tlio Brahmans, and from similar¬ 
ity of sound, to e Theravatlu/ or tlio quarter of the They os or 
Bauddha priests, yet—as probably in a majority of cases the 
Buddha converts were made from Phedas and other par¬ 


tially aboriginal low-caste tribes—the name of piicdavada 
may have bceu quite correctly applicable to the Bauddha 
series of caves from the first. Or, as the caves have 
evidently been inhabited long after they censed to be used 
tor religious purposes, these may have been appropriated 
by Dlieds. 

The first cave is one of the few that were not cleaned 
out in 1870 by the Nizam’s Government. It is nob of 
great interest, except as perhaps one of the oldest caves 
here, aud probably attached to the next cave. It was a 
vihara or monastery with eight cells inside for monks, 
four in the back and four in the south side. It is 11 feet 
0 inches wide ami 42 feet 3 inches deep. The front lias all 
fallen except cue pillar near the south end, and probably 
belonged to the next cave. Outside, in what may have 
been the .south end of n verandah, is another cell » v room. 


Cave II. 

Tlio next is a large and intern-ding cave. It wa doubt¬ 
less a chapel or hall for worship. It is apprmic! ed by 
a flight of steps leading to the top of a sty lobule, the 
(rout of which ha* hen curved in compartments with 
fat qazia or dwarf figures, often in grotesque attitude*. 
On this four pillars, with pilasters at the ends, mice sup- 
ported tho roof of the verandah, but this is now entirely 
gone. At the north end of th- verandah is a fat squatting 
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figure with a high and elaborate head-dress or mukut, 
a jewelled cord over his breast, and a bouquet of flowers 
in his right hand, attended by a chuuri -bearer with his fly- 
flap. Eight and left are small figures of Buddha sitting, 
with attendant cliauri-bearers. On the south was probably 
a similar female figure, but only the attendant is left, and a 
<jandharca or cherub holding a garland over her head. 
'Ifliese figures are often met with, and may be conventional 
representations of the prince who executed the cave, and his 
wife, or possibly of Sakra or Indra,—a favourite divinity 
with the Bauddhas and Jains, and represented as almost a 
servant or atte ndant on the Jina,—with his wile Inrlrani. 

r Ihvo tall guardians or dvurpdlas stand by the door 
with lofty head-dresses and aureoles, gandharvas or cher¬ 
ubs over their shoulders, and a female figure with an 
aureole or nimbus behind her head, standing between the 
dvarpala and the door. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows, 
and much of the remaining wall, together with the jamb:-' 
of the windows, is covered with sculptures of Buddha. 
The cave has lateral galleries along each side, and, 
exclusive of these, measures nearly 18 feet square. The 
rocf is supported hy twelve massive columns arranged 
in a square, with elegant cushion capitals and high square 
bases, standing on a plai form raised about 18 inches above 
the front and side aisles, which are about 17 feet high. 
Except the four in the back row, they have little dwarf 
figures on the upper corners of the square portions of 
the shafts ; above these they are circular and fluted, while 
the spaces between I he dwarf figures and a belt below 
them are covered with rich and varied arabesques. 
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The side galleries have eacli four pillars in front, of a 
different design, while the fronts of tlio galleries are carved 
with florid work and musicians. In the five compart¬ 
ments of the back of each are as many seated Buddhas, eacli 
in the sarno attitude as the colossal one in the shrine, 
and with his usual chatiri-bearers, the one on his right 
hand usually holding also a lotus-bud. These side galle¬ 
ries were perhaps an afterthought, for that on the south 
has been cut into the roof of Cavo I. in some places, and 
in that on the north some of the figures are quite unfin¬ 
ished. 


The dvarpuias of the shrine are large figures 13 to 14 feet 
high : that on tlio left or north side is very plainly dressed, 
with his robe fastened round the waist by a string; his head¬ 
dress is thejatfa of plaited hair worn by ascetics; ho has a 
small image of Amitabha Buddha as a crest cn the front 
of it, and holds a rad Id or rosary in his right hand, and a 
lotus-stalk in his left. The other (on the south side) as is 
almost always the case, li ts a very richly jewelled liead- 
do ss, with a small dahgoba on the front of it, bracelets, 
armlets, a thick jewelled Bradman ical cord or ja <*. /, and 
n small bouquet of flowers in his right hand. Both aro 
attended by two pairs of flying gandliarvas above, while 
about midway up the wall are others with curly wi ;s and 
bearing garlands. Between each dvArpAla and the A>or m 
a female with a flower in her right hand. 

The shrine contains \ colossal Buddha seated on a throne 
borne up at the corners by lions, and hone© called a 
,s ihlidsana, IT i s foot rest on a nearly circular plinth ; with 
the thumb and forefinger of his right hand he grasp 
the little finger <>f his left, through the palm of which 
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j4s tlie corner of Lis robe. This attitude, as well aS 
■w others, are repeated scores of times, and, as it is that 
of tlie Teacher enumerating, like Sokrates, the points 
of his argument or lecture on his fmgers, we may appro¬ 
priately style it the teaching attitude. His head, always 
represented as covered with small knobs as of short-cut 
curly or woolly hair, and with a pile oi them on the top, 
is surrounded by the usual nimbus. On each side of 
it are gimJharvas. At each end of his throne stand his 
attendant chauri-bearers, who are just the duplicates 
of the warders outside. And on each side wall is a 
colossal standing figure of a Buddha, or perhaps a Bodhi- 
satva,— -a being in the course of preparation for being 
Lorn as a Buddha in a future birth. II is right band 
hangs down and has the palm turned out, the left is bent 
upwards and holds a part of his robe. In the corners 
next to these two figures are four worshipping figures, 
ouc above the other. This cell is dark, but one of the 
least damaged of the sort hero. The no: e. of Buddha has 
been broken off,probably within the last few years. 

On each side of the shrine is a double cell in liue with the 
side aides. In the outer of these and all over the front 
wall art- many figures of Buddha in different attitudes, 
with his attendants, the largest figure, however, being of a 
femalo right opposite to the north dvarpfda of the shrine, 
and with similar head-dri ss, lotus, Ac., attended by two 
smaller females with lotus flowers. It is difficult to say 
whom the principal figure here may represent. It. may be 
Muy.i the mother of Buddha, or Yasodhara his wife, or a 
female counterpirt of Avalokitcsvat-u or Badm 'jmni, the 
Bodhisatva of thrf divine Buddha Amitabha, all ol whose 
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symbols she possesses. In other places too we find Pad- 
mapaui attended by a female, and frequently by two. 

The horse-shoe-shaped arch, representing the window of 
a chatty a , tho Buddhist rail pattern, and the da h gob a 
in bas-relief, which are almost the sole ornaments in the 
early Bauddha caves at Bhaja, Bedsa, Kan dano, and 
Xasik, have in this and in the other caves Jicro almost 
entirely disappeared ; we find only two small dabgobas 
over an image of Buddha in the cell on the south of the 
shrine, and a third on the end of tho south gallery. This 
and tho profusion of imagery would sdfcm to indicate a late 
date for tho cave. Moreover, though evidently intended, 
like tho chaitya caves, solely as a place for worship, it has 
not the arched roof so general in such caves. It is very 
difficult to fix an ago for it, but if may have been begun 
iu the third or fourth century, while the carving may have 
been continued down to tho sixth or seventh. 


Cave III. 

Returning northwards, between the last cave And tho 
tliiid is a cistern now filled, up vKi earth. This was an 
indispensable adjunct of all cavo temples in India. 

Cave lit., somewhat lower down in tho rock, is a 
vibara or monastery, nud bcKm-s <„ about f h • v, .. . :l g 0 
as Cave II.: possibly it is the older of the two, bid, like it, 
never seems to have been perfectly completed. The 
south half of the front wall is now-entirely gone, as is 
also the verandah before, it. It measures nearly 46 foot 
square and about 11 high, the roof being supported by 
twelve square column* with drooping oars falling over 
circular necks,—a sort of Indian Ionic. Three of them 
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§n each side are only blocked out. with octagonal necks. 
The cells for the monks have been twelve,—five on each 
side and two in the back,—but the front one on the south 
side is now broken away. Between the two cells in the 
back is the shrine,—smaller than in the last cave, and the 
figures more abraded, but otherwise almost exactly the 
same; the uppermost of the four supplicants in the cor¬ 
ners, however, has no attendants. 

On the north wall of the cave arc two small sculptures 
(one of them just begun) of Buddha and attendant chauri- 
bearers. 

There is a window in the front wall, north of the door, 


which has been divided by two colonnettes, both broken. 
It is bovdered outside by a neat florid pattern. In the north 
cud of the verandah was a chapel, which still remains. It 
contains a Buddha with his legs crossed in front, and, as 
usual in most of the Elura caves, holding or touching the 
little finger of his left hand with the forefinger and thumb 
of l: seated on a lotus, the stalk ol which 

is supported by small figures having snake- or naeja- hoods 
over their heads—the males usually with three, five, or 
seven hoods, and the females with one or three. This 
sort of scat is known as a pcich )i (is u h o , or lot us-tin one. 
Buddha is attended, as usual, with tsvo cliauri-bearers, the 
ono on his left having a jato or head-dross ot plaited hair, 
with long locks hanging over the front of his shoulders, 
and a lotus in his left hand. Above their heads are 


Ih/irvaSj or Hindu cherubs. 

The Buddhisms worship the images ot their :»gc upon 
this principle they believe thai the act is in itsell an 
,p>u< opri alum ; that as the seed germinates when it is 
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put into the earth, without any consciousness upon the 
part of tho elements relative to the vivifying influence 
they exercise, so does merit arise from the worship . 
of the images of Buddha, though the being they repre¬ 
sent is unconscious of the deed. And this iporifc is, in 
liko manner, spontaneously, without the intervention of 
any intelligent agent, productive of prosperity and 
peace. Tor tin* same reason they worship the &o*tree, 
under which he attained to Biiddlia-hood, and the relics 
of the sage- and of his disciples enshrined in dah- 
gobas, &c. 

To tho spectator's right hand is a rude carving that 
might readily bo passed over, but which is of some inter¬ 
est. It may bo called a Bauddlia Litany, and occurs 
elsewhere in the caves of the sect, as on the verandah 
wall of Cave IV. at Ajanta, at Kanhori, and in a very com¬ 
plete form in Cave VII., one of the second group at Auran¬ 
gabad. Avalokitesvara or Padmfipaui is represented in 
tho middle, with four small scenes on each side. The 
uppermost on his right represents a great fire with a figure 
praying towards Padmap&ni; the second a figure with 
a sword, ami his intended victim in a similar beseeching 
attitude; the third and fourth on this side aro broker, but 
represented captives, and persons inn ship pruning for 
delivorance from their threatened iiites. On his I. ft ..gaii: 

WO have, first, a praying figure with a lion behind it; 
second, another with two snakes; third, with an enraged 
elephant; and fourth, Kali, the goddess of death, pursuing 
the victim, wh> prays tho 1 good lord’ for deliverance. 
This stone prayer may almost be read in the words u f the 
Church Prayer-book. 
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Cave IV. 

The next four or five caves are somewhat difficult to 
arrange satisfactorily; indeed it is not easy to say how 
many of the apartments were separate caves, or how many 
belonged to one. We shall, however, take first the lower 
floor of the next group as Cave IV. It is much ruined, 
the whole of the outer half of it having disappeared. It 
measured 35 feet wide by 39 deep up to two pillars and 
pilasters with capitals having drooping florid ears, the 
shafts being square below, and the necks having 32 flat 
flutes, behind which is a cross aisle. At the left or north 
end of it is a- prominent figure of Padmapani seated like 
Buddha, with high jata head-dress, a small image, of 
Buddha as a crest on the front of it, and his locks hanging 


down upon his shoulders, a doer-skin over his left shoulder, 
a m/ila or rosary in his right hand, and clasping a lotus 
to his left thigh. He is attended by two females, one on 
his right hand with a rosary, the other holding a fiower- 
bud. Above the first is a standing Buddlia or Bodhisatva; 
and over the latter Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus, 


with his right hand ri iscd and the left down. 

The back wall is pierced with doors to two cells and the 
shrine. The dvarpfdu - are carved with elaborate head¬ 
dresses, and a dwarf stands between each and the door. 
In the shrine Buddha is seated in the usual tOachiug 
attitude with a nimbus behind his head, and the foliage 
of the sacred Bo-tree rising from behind it. The chauri- 
boarers in this cast; stand In hi.id the throne, and are carved 
in bas-'t'dirf. The tall attendant on his left i* richly 
dre ssed, and wears a jewelled cord liko the Brhhiiianical 
j,uiri across his brea-i; the other is destroyed. 
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CAVE V. 


Iii a cell on the south side of this cave is some sculpture. 
The west side is broken away, and is now blocked up by 
a mass of rock that has slipped down from above. The 
figures are principally Buddha with attendants, and a 
lb male with a rosary, &e.; but to the west of the door is a 
Padrnapaui, and half of what has been already described 
in the last cave as a sort of Litany, only that there are 
two supplicants in each case, and that a smaller Hyiu«v 
figure of Podin&pani is represented before each group. 


Cave V.—Maharwada. 


Ascending a few steps we enter a very large viliara cave 
about 117 feet deep by 58.V wide, exclusive of two large 
side recesses, the roof beiug supported by twenty-four 
pillars with square shafts, and capitals of the typo found 
at hlcphanta and in Cave II. here, having a thick com¬ 
pressed cushiou as the chief feature of the capital. They 
are arranged in two rows of ten each from front to back, 
and the space between is dividod into three passages by 
two low stouo benches. As the cave had at least twenty 
feds for monks, these were probably either the low fables 
of their refectory ; or u may possibly have bccu a sort of 
monastic school, and those benches the reading-desks of 
the scholars; or it may have boon that tluv >orved 
both purposes in turn. ‘ * 

At the entrance cf tho left aislo is a cliapol w'dch con¬ 
tained a sitting figure of Buddha, now quite dostroyocL 
In the rdiriuo at th back is a large seated Buddha with 
attendants, and on each side tho door in arched recesses are 
attendants separately; Padrnapaui, on ihe north side, at 
tended by two mall female figures with headolrosse- re- 
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royal crowns. The other figure is more richly be¬ 
jewelled and similarly attended, while gandharvas or cher¬ 
ubs on clouds above bring garlands and presents to them. 

Connected with this cave on the south side was an¬ 
other shrine, over Cave IV., but the rock has fallen away, 
so that it is inaccessible without a ladder. This shrine 
contained the usual image of Buddha and attendants; 
also a female figure holding a lotus-stalk, with her at¬ 
tendants. Round it was a passage or pradakshina 
for cireumambulation, as in Hindu temples. From this 
passage and the vestibule in front several cells were 
entered. The half of the shrine, however, has slid down, 
and now blocks the west side of the front cell of Cavo 
IV. just below it. 

Cave VI. 

Proceeding northwards we enter a hull with a stair- 
landing in it from the cave below. This hall, of which 
the west side is entirely gone, is 20 feet from north to 
south, and 28,f from east to west. On the east side it has 
three cells, and on the north has been separated from 
a still larger and very lofty ball by two pillars and their 
corresponding pilasters, of which only one pillar and 
pilaster remain. The central liall was 26A foot wide and 
about 43 feet m length, exclusive of thcantechambor at its 
oust ond, cut off from it by two pillars and their pilasters, 
as was another hall on the north, 27 feet by 29, similar 
to that on the south, with three eel! ': in the buck, and as 
many in the east cud, all with very high steps. 

The antoch,labor in the front of the shrine is filled 
with sculpture. Ou tlio north- end is a Jemalo dressed 
exactly iu the garb of Palruapuni, who ib thu gigantic 
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dvarpala oil tlie north side of the shrine door. On tin 
south end is a similar female figure with a peacock at her 
left hand; below it a pandit reading. Inis is supposed 
to represent Saras vati, the goddess of learning, lhc 
dv&rpulas are tali and carefully cut, with foliage over their 
heads, and attendants beside them. A female stands be¬ 
tween each and the door. The door is loft}' and boldly cut. 

In the shrine is a large image of Buddha seated, with 
the usual attendants. On tho side walls are throe rows 
containing oach three Buddhas with their feet turned up, 
while below them on each side are worshippers and others. 

On the north side of the front hall a passage divided 
from a balcony or small cave by two pillars is the only 
way of access now left to-a shrine which I would be dis¬ 
posed to call 

Cave IX. 

This has a well-carved faqado as seen from t)io south, 
which it faces. It consists of a small outer balcony and 
an inner covered portico, separated by two pillars, square 
below, octagonal above, and with drooping-eared capitals. 
On tho back wall nro two deep pilasters with the com 
pressed cushion capitals of the Elephanta cavo style. These 
divide the wall into three compartments: in tho centre one 
is a seated Buddha with four fjandhurvj.s al vc ; in tho 
left one is Padm&p&ni with two female attendants and two 
fat gandharvas abrve; in tho oast one is Buddha’s other 
usual attendant with two females, &c. 

Cave VII. 

Returning now through Cave \\, o the stair, we 
descend into a Ini go plain vihara 1 i feet wide by O J 
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deep, the roof supported by only four square columns. 
It has five cells in the back, and three on each side. It 
is no ways interesting, and appears never to have been 
finished. 

Cave VIII. 


This may be entered from the last by a roughly cut 
passage, or perhaps unfinished cell, in its north wall, and 
may be described as consisting of two rooms and the 
shrine, with its circumambulatory passage. The inner 
hall is 28 feet by 25, with three cells on the north side, 
and is cut off by two pillars and pilasters at each end, 
—on the cast from the shrine, with its surrounding 
pradahshina , and on the west from the outer apartment. 

The shrine has the usual dvarp&lasand their attendants 
at the door; and inside is the seated Buddha with his 
attendants, but in this case Padmapani has four arms, 
holding the chauri and the lotus in his left hands, and 
over his shoulder hangs a deer-skin. At his feet arc small 
figures of devotees, and behind them is a tall female 
figure with a flower in her left hand, and a gandharva 
over her head. The other tall male attendant has a 
similar companion on his left, with a lotus flower and a 
rosary in her hands. 

On the wall, at the south entrance to tho pradakshina, 
is a sculpture of Sarasvati, somewhat similar to the one 
in the cave above. Opposite is a coll, and in the passage 
two more, while behind the shrine is a long raised recess 
with two square pillars in front. 

The outer room is 28 feet by 17, with a slightly raised 
platform filling Iho west end of it. On the north side 
is a chapel on a raised floor with two slender columns in 
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fronts on the back wall of which is a seated Buddha with 
attendants dressed nearly alike, with Brahmanical cords, 
necklaces, and armlets, but no cliauris,-*—the one on 
Buddha’s left holding in his hand a three-pronged ob¬ 
ject, which is half of what we shall hud as his frequent 
cognizance in other caves,—the vajra or thunderbolt ; 
hence he may bo styled Yajrapani. On the west wall is 
Padmapani with the female figure that wo find so fre¬ 
quently associated with him. 

Coming out of this by the large opening on the south 
side, just under Cave IX., wo find on the face of the 
rock to. the west, but partly broken away, a sculptured 
' group of a fat male and female, the latter with a child on 
her knees and attendant. This group occurs also at 
A junta and Aurangabad, but whether meant to represent 
the patron of the Bauddhas when the cave was excavated, 
or the prince who excavated them, with his queen, or 
come more mythical group, it is not easy to say. 

There is now a break in the continuity of the caves, 
and we have to go some way northwards to 


Cave X.— Visvakarma. 

This is the only chiitya cave hero,—the cathedral 
temple of the Banddha caves. And, though not so 
magnificent in its proportions, or sovere in its decoration, 
as the great cave at Karlc, it is still a splendid work, 
with a large open court in front surrounded by a corri¬ 
dor, the frieze above its pillars carved with representations 
of the chase, &c. The inner temple, consisting of a - ent i al 
nave and side aisles, measures 35 feet 10 inches by 43, nud 
31 feet high. The nave is separated from the aisles by 
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twenty-eight octagonal pillars 14 feet high, with plain 
bracket capitals, while two more square ones just inside 
the entrance support the gallery above and cut off the 
front aisle. The remote end of the nave is nearly filled by 
a huge dahgoba, 15^ feet in diameter, and nearly 27 feet 
high, which, instead of consisting of a siinplo circular base 
surmounted by a hemispherical dome arid square capital, as 
in all the older examples, has in this case a large frontis¬ 
piece nearly 17 feet high attached to it, on which is a 
colossal seated figure of Buddha, 11 feet high, with his feet 
down, and his usual attendants, while on the arch over his 
head is carved his Bo-tree, with gandharvas on each side. 

The arched roof is carved in imitation of wooden ribs, 
each rising from behind a little Naga bust,—alternately 
male and female,—and joining a ridge piece above. The 
triforium or deep friezo above the pillars is divided into 
two bolts, the lower and narrower carved with crowds of 
fat little gambolling figures (ganas) in all attitudes. The 
upper is much deeper, and is divided ever each pillar so 

to form compartments, each containing usually Buddha 
with two attendants and two Bodhisatvas. Tho inner side 
of the gallery is also divided into three compartments filled 
with figures. 

At the ends of tho front corridor are two cells and two 
chapels with tho usual Bauddha figures repeated. Fiom 
the west cud of tho north corridor a stair ascends to the 
gallery above, which consists of an outer one over the 
corridor and an inner one over tho front aisle, separated 
by the two pillars that divide the lower portion of tho 
great window into three lights: for it is not, as at 
Kttrld, Ajanta, and elsewhere, a single open horse-shoe 
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arch here. From the outer area, too, four small chapels 
aro entered, each containing sculptures of Bauddha my* 
thology, and where the very elaborate head-dresses of 
the females of that period may be studied. Over the chapel 
to the right of the window is a remarkable group of fat 
little figures (gana), and the projecting frieze that crowns 
the fagade is elaborately sculptured with pairs of figures 
in compartments. This cave is locally known as the 
Sutdr’s jhopra, or Visvakarma, and ismuch frequented by 
carpenters, who come to worship the image of Buddha as 
Visvakarma, the patron of their craft. 

High up on each side aro two small chapels, difficult of 
access, and not specially interesting. 


Cave XI.—Thl Do Thal. 


A little further north is the cave known as Do Thai , 
because it has been for long regard.das consisting only of 
Uvo stories. In 187(3 the excavation of the earth from 
what was then the lower floor revealed the landing of a 
stair from a cave below. This was partially excavated in 
1877, and revealed a verandah 102 feet in length by 9 
wide, with two colls and a shrine behind in which is Buddha 
with Padmapani and Vajrapani as his attendants, the 
latter with tho vajra in his right hand. 

The stair leads into a similar randali above, with eight 
square pillars in front-, the back wall pierced with five 
doors. The first, at the stair-landing, is only tho com¬ 
mencement of a cell. The. second, to t he south leads into a 
shrine with a colossal Buddha, his right hand on his knee, 
and the left in his lap. In front of the throne, rising from 
the floor, is a small female figure holding up a water-jar. 
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and to the right another sitting on a prostrate figure, 
Buddha's left-hand attendant has a flower-stalk by his 
left side, and over the bud is a vajra or thunderbolt—a 
short object with three prongs on either end. On the same 
(or right) wall are three other tall standing males. The 
one next Vajrapani has a similar flower-stalk supporting an 
oblong object which strongly resembles a native book tied 
up with a string. The next holds a lotus-bud, and the last a 
pennon. On the return of the wall is a tall female figure 
with a flower. On the north side are also three figures, 
one of which holds a very long sword ; and on the return 
of the wall on this side a fat male figure, adorned with 
garlands and necklaces, with a round object (cocoanut ?) in 
his right, and perhaps a money-bag in his left—possibly 
meant to represent the excavator. Above these figures on 
either side are seven figures of Buddhas, the foliage of the 
peculiar Bo-tree of each extending over his head like an 
umbrella. The central door leads into a small hall with two 
square pillars, and partially lighted by two small windows. 
Behind it is a shrine with a Buddha on a sinhasana, or 
throne supported by lions; his feet crossed in front of 
him, his right hand hanging over his knee. Vajrapani 
here holds up his vajra in his right hand. 

The fourth door has a carved architrave, and leads into 
a shrine very similar to the corresponding one on the 
other side the central area. Buddha, as usual, with his 
attendants Padmap&ni, bejewelled and wearing a thick 
cord or necklace, and Vajrapani. with three tall figures on 
either side, the one next to Vajrapani having a book 
on the top of the flower-bud he holds, the strings by which 
it is held together being distinctly visible. There are 
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over their heads; and on the inside of the front wall, on 
the north, a fat male figure with garlands and necklaces, 
a round object,—perhaps a cocoanut—in his right hand, 
and in his left what appears to be a purse from which coins 
are dropping out. On the south side stands a female with a 
flower in her left hand. These possibly represent the patron 
and patroness of the cave. The last door leads into a cell. 

At the north end of the verandah the stair ascends to 
the upper story. It requires little description : it was in¬ 
tended to have three shrines, as below; the south one, 
however, has not been commenced; the north one contains 
a squat, and tho central a sitting Buddha with two attend¬ 
ants only. On the walls are many small Buddhas, a Pad- 
mapani with four arms, females with lotus-buds, &c. 

There are several cells in the court, but, as it has not 
been cleaned out and is deep in silt, only one of them is 
accessible, containing a headless image of Buddha, a 
seated Padmapani, and other sculptures. 


§L 


Cave XII.— The Tin Thal. 

The court of this fine cave has been thoroughly cleaned 
of the silt that filled it, and thus, thanks to the Nizam's 
Government, its ample area and great depth is now shown 
off to advantage. The labour in originally excavating 
such a court alone out of the solid rock must ho.ve been 
enormous. 

Like the last, it is of three stories, the first entered by 
a few steps ascending from the court. It has eight square 
columns with bast's, and plain brackets iu the front, the 
upper portion of the central pair being covered with very 
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pretty florid ornamentation. Behind the front row are other 
two of eight pillars each, and in the area that recedes back 
in the centre are six more columns, making thirty in all. 

In a large compartment on the back wall, to the left of 
the approach to the shrine, is a sculpture in nine squares : 
in the centre Buddha with chcturi- bearers ; to his right 
and left Padmapani and Yajrilpani ; and, above and below, 
the six figures found in the shrines of cave XI. with 
book, sword, flag, and buds and flowers. This sculpture is 
repeated over and over again in different parts of this 
cave. In the corresponding position on the south side 
has been a seated Buddha, now quite destroyed. In three 
cells in the north side are stone couches for the monks. 
In central recesses right and left of the vestibule to the 
shrine are Buddhas squatting on sinhasanas , the left at¬ 
tendants having different flowers in each case. 

On each side the shrine door is a fat seated guardian, 
with flower-stalks, that on the south side having the book 
laid over the bud. 

The shrine contains an enormous squat Buddha, over 
11 feet from the seat to the crown of the head. High up 
on each side wall are five squat Buddhas, and below are 
larger sitting figures: to the left, 1st , Padmapani with 
liis lotus; 2 nd, a figure with something very like a crozier; 
3rd, with a sword over a flower;and 4tli, with fruit and a 
flag. On the right, 1 at, Vajvapani, defaced; 2nd, a figure 
with a flower; 3rd, with flower-stalk and book; 4th, with 
lotus-bud. Ou the inside of the front wall are—on the 
north a squatting female with a bolt over her breasts; and 
ou the south, one with four arms, a bottle, and a flower. 

From the south end of the front aisle the stair ascends, 
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and from the first landing a room is entered on the south 
side of the court, with two pillars in front. On the back 
wall is a Buddha on a high throne with his usual attend¬ 
ants; and on the west side is Padmapani seated between a 
male and female —the latter, perhaps, his wife.* There are 
many smaller figures, four-armed Devis, &c., in this room. 

From this the stair leads up to the first lioor. It has a 
long open verandah in front, and a large central entrance 
divided by two square pillars leads into the hall. There 
are also entrances from near each end of the verandah. 
These lead into a loftg hall 11 feet 5 inches high, divided 
into three aisles by two rows of eight pillars each. On 
the ends of the central vestibule are many sculptures,— 
among them Padmapani seated between two females, one 
of them with a bottle—a dahgoba , figures of Buddha, 
females, &c. 

The shrine door has two fine dvaiydlas . Padmapani on 
the north side holds a fully blown lotus and a rosary or 
maid , and the other his vajra ; both have jewelled belts, 
&c. Inside is an enormous squatting Buddha, and in front 
of the low throne is a female holding up a loth, and oppo¬ 
site her a smaller one standing over a prostrate figure. At 
the ends of the throne are largo figures of Padmapani and 
Vajrapani with his emblem, and on each side wall four 


* Those who seek for symbolism mav perhaps interpret tins as the 
Bauddha triad or mystic sff. The lotus is the Bauddha emblem of crea¬ 
tive power, and 3- = the Vija mantra of the male Buddha, the genera¬ 
tive power; <37 = the Vija mantra of the female Dharma (religious law) 
or Adi Prajni, the type of productive power; and «= the Vija mantra 
of the Sanga (assembly), the union of the essences of both. 
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'figures—with sword and monkey’s face, flag, flower-buds, 
&c., while on the front wall are the usual male and female 
figures, which I have supposed to represent the patron of 
the cave and his wife. Above are seven squatting Bud¬ 
dhas on shelves. 

In the north end of the verandah is Buddha sitting with 
the wheel behind his heels, and two deer on the ground in 
front. On each side are his usual attendants and a standing 
Buddha—coarsely executed. From this the stair ascends* 
and in the jamb of the window at the first landing is a 
figure on horseback with two attendants; above is a female 


with a flower. 

The upper floor is the most striking among the Bauddha 
caves. It is divided into five cross aisles by rows of eight 
pillars, which with two in front of the shrine are forty-two 
in all, perfectly plain square columns moderately lofty. In 
recesses at the ends of the aisles are large figures of 
Buddhas seated on thrones, with their usual attendants. 
At the south end of the back aisle the Buddha is on a 
sinhasana with the wheel in the middle, and lying in front 
two finely cut deer, unfortunately broken by some barba¬ 
rian. Possibly this maybe intended as an allusion to 
Buddha’s teaching in the Mrigadava or deer-park at 
Banaras—which seems to have been a favourite resort of 
his. In the north end of the same aisle Buddha is repre¬ 
sented in a squatting attitude, his foot drawn up in iront 
of him, and holding the little finger of his left hand with 
the thumb and forefinger of his right, as in the act of 
teaching. Ho sits on a lion-throne with a lion in the 
centre, but, iustoad of his usual attendants, on cither siao 
of him are(l) a squatting Buddha with hands in his lap iu 
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the act of ascetic meditation, by v4iickke attained Buddka- 
hood; (2) above this Buddha soaring to the heavens to 
preach his law to the gods; and (3) Buddha dying or 
entering Nirvana —everlasting, undisturbed, unconscious 
repose. These are the great scenes in his life as a Teacher. 

To the right of this figure, on a raised basement, along 
the back wall as far as the vestibule to the shrine are seven 
squat meditative Buddhas all perfectly alike, except that 
each has the foliage of a different Bo-trce represented over 
his head springing from behind the nimbus or aureole. 
These are seven human or earth-born Buddhas, painted 
also in Cave XXII. at Ajantsi with the name below each, 
as Vipasya, Sikhi, Visvabhu, Krakutchanda, Kanaka Muni, 
Kasyapa, and S&kya Sifilia. The Buddhists believo that 
the world is destroyed and regenerated at the end of 
immensely long periods or halvas , and that each leal pa 
has one or more Buddhas to enlighten it : thus in the 
second kalpa before the present Vipasya was the Buddha; 
in the last Sikhi and Visvabhu; and in the present 
Krakutchanda, Kanaka Muni, Kasyapa, and Sakya Sinka; 
the religion established by tho Jast being to prevail for 
5000 years, after which Arya Mai trey a, the Buddha of 
the future, is to appear and restore it. 

On the south side of the vestibule is a similar row of 
seven meditating Buddhas, being perhaps the represen¬ 
tations of the same personages, only with umbrellas, as 
symbols of dominion, over their heads, instead of the Bo- 
trees. The Dnyani or divine Buddhas are only five . (1) 

Vairoohana Akshobhya. (2) Ratna, (3) Sainbhava, (4) 
Amitabha, (5) Amogha Siddha—the mental creations of 
Adi Buddha, and each of whom respectively produced a 
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Bodhisatva, viz. (1) S&manta Bhadra, (2) Vajrapani, (3) 
Ratnapani, (4) Padmapani, and (5) Visvapani. Had there 
been seven Dnyani Buddhas we might have supposed 
that this second group represented them. 

The vestibule of the shrine contains two tall dvarpalas 
with crossed arms, and lofty head-dresses; on each end 
wall three female figures seated on a high basement, with 
the right foot down and resting on a lotus, and the left 
turned under her. The one next the corner on each side 
has four arms, and holds a mala or rosary and crooked 
rod ; she is doubtless some Hindu Devi, like Lakshmi or 
Sarasvati, introduced into the Bauddha mythology. On 
the back wall on each side nre three similar figures, but all 
with two arms, and each holding some symbol, as a flower, 
vajra, &c. They sit on pad),} asanas, or lotus-thrones, sup¬ 
ported by Naga-canopicd figures, standing among lotus- 
leaves, fish, birds, &c. They are perhaps female coun¬ 
terparts of the Bodhisatvas we hare already met with in 
the shrines. Above all are four Buddhas on each division 
of the back wall, and five on each end wall. 

In the shrine is the usual very large squat Buddha, 
which the natives persist in worshipping as Rama. His 
nose and lips have long been wanting, but these as w r ell 
as mustacWos are supplied in plaster, and whenever they 
fall or dre knocked off their place is speedily supplied by 
fresh ones. On his left is Padm&pfmi, otherwise known 
as Avalokitcsvara, with a chauri, and, as usual, a small 
figure of Amitabha Buddha on the front of his cap : next- 
to him is (2) a figure with a bud, then (3) ono with a 
long sword in his right, and a flower in his left hand, (4) 
with a fruit and flower or small rhauri, aud (5) with some 
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unrecognizable object and a branch or flower. On Bud¬ 
dha’s left are (1) Vajrap&ni with his emblem above a 
flower-stalk which he holds, richly jewelled, and having a 
ring on his little finger; (2) a figure with perhaps a book 
and fruit; (3) with flower-buds; (4) with a flag and a bud; 
and (5) with a flower-stalk in the left hand, and perhaps 
a bag in the right hand. On the front wall a squatting 
female with a flower occupies the compartment to the 
north of the entrance, and on the south a fat male with a 
purse on his left knee, and perhaps money in his right 
hand. Below him is a kamandala, or jar with flowers 
growing out of it. Above on cither side of the room are 
five squatting Buddhas, and on the front wall two more 
on each side—the same ten as on the back wall of the hall. 

In the north side of the court of this cave is a small 
cave with two pillars in the east face, and which is reached 
by a stair from below. It is a square room with a cistern 
in the floor, which if cleaned out would yield a constant 
supply of good water. 

Cave XIII. 

About forty yards to the north of the Tin Th&l, the 
Brahmanical caves begin, the first boing a large perfectly 
plain room. The front has been* destroyed by the decay 
of the rock, and the floor is still deep in earth. It may 
have been a sort of dhannaidla , or rest-house for visitors. 


Cave XIY.—Ravana-ka-Kaj. 


Close to tlio last, which doubtless belonged to it, is au 
early Brahma* teal cave, with four pillars in front and 
twelve inside the opeti hall, which measures b4 feet wide 
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by 55£ to the front of the shrine. The shrine is surround¬ 
ed by a wide* passage or pradakshma for circumambula- 
tion 5 making the total depth of the excavation 85 feet. 
The central area is 14^ feet highland the side aisles 13 
feet 8 inches. 

Two pillars in front and one in the front aisle are gone. 
They have high square bases and drooping-eared florid 
capitals, with circular necks of varied patterns. The pilas* 
ters are carved from the floor to the brackets, and the 
compartments of the wall between them are filled with 
s culpture, but even within the last ten years the faces 
have been hacked and destroyed. 

The south wall is covered with Saiva sculptures : be¬ 
ginning at the front they are— 

1. Mahisasuri or Durg& killing the buffalo-demon. 

2. Siva and Parvati on a raised platform playing at 
chaitsar or chaupaf, a sort of chess played with dice. 
Ganapati and another attendant wait behind Siva, and 
two females and a male behind Parvati, while between 
but beyond them Bhringi looks on at the game. Five of 
the faces in this compartment have been hacked within 
the last ten years. Below is Nandi, the bull of Siva, and 
thirteen small fat garni rollicking. 

3. Siva dancing the tdfidava , or great danco which ho 
performs over tho destruction of the world; tlire 

with drums and fifes are to his right; Bhringi, his skeleton 
attendant, is behind, nnd Parvati and two guna —one with 
a cat’s face—are on his loft: above are Brahma and Vishnu 
0 & his toft, and on his right Indra on his elephant, Agni 
on his ram, and two others. 

4. Havana, the demon king ol Lahkaorl eylon,.proud 
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of his immeasurable strength, got under Kailftsa, the white 
mountain or heaven of Siva, intending to carry it oft, 
Parvati got alarmed on feeling the place shake, and clung 
to Siva, who fixed Havana under the hill with his foot unit 1 
he repented of his temerity. Havana had ten heads and 
twenty arms, and often on the top of his cap an animal's 
head is represented, some say that ol an ass. I 1 our <j u \i ,f s 
here mock linn. Siva and Parvati have each their attend¬ 
ants, and two guardians stand at the sides. 

.5. Bhairava, the destructive form of Siva, his foot on 
a largo fat dwarf, another at his side, Ganapati behind him, 
holding up with two of his hands the elepluint-liide in which 
he wraps himself; with other two he holds the spear with 
which he has transfixed Ratn&sura; in one is a long sword, 
and in a sixth ft bowl to receive the blood ol his victim. 

These last four are frequently represented in other caves 
with more or less detail. 

0 . In the pradak&hina on this side is a remarkable 
group. The first portion of it is very much in shade, but- 
consists of three skeletons; Kill, four-armed, with a scorpion 
on his breast; Kali, the female personification of Death ; 
and a third kneeling. Then comes Ganapati eating his fa- 
vourite hUhis, beyond whom are the seven divine mothers, 
four-armed, each with a child, and, on the base below, her 
cognizance—(1) perhaps Chumumlft with the owl, (T) 
J n dr uni with the elephant, (3) Vara hi with the h. ar, \) 
Yaisbnavi or Lakshmi with Garuda, (5) Kaumari with the 
peacock, (3) Mahesvari with the bull, and (7) lirahmi, 
Bi ahimuii or Barasvati with the haitsa or goose * On t he 
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urn of the wall at tlio back is Siva seated with the 
mace or axe and dafnru or small hand-drum.' 

On the north wall, commencing from the front, are— 

1. Bhavani or Durga, four-armed, with her foot rest¬ 
ing on her tiger, holding a insula or trident in her upper 
right hand; the others are broken. 

2. Lakshmi, the \vife of Vishnu, over a mass of lotuses, 
with Naga-canopied figures holding up water-jars, and a 
tortoise among them. She has two arms, but her attend ¬ 
ants on each sido holding water-pets have four; ono on 
her right also holds a sanl ha or conch, one of the symbol 
of Vishnu. Elephants bathe her with water from jars. 

d. Varaha, the boar-incarnation of Vishnu, his foot on 
Hesha the great serpent, holding up Prithvi, the personi¬ 
fication of the Earth, whom he rescues from destruction. 
A snake-demon is between his feet, and figures with Naga- 
hoods over their heads stand on each aide, one suppli¬ 
cating. 

4. Vishnu, four-armed, in his heaven of Vaikuntha, 
sitting between his wives Lakshmi and Sita, and four 
attendants behind with cliaurts . Below is Garuda, the 
man-eagle on which Vishnu travels, and several males and 
females, some of them playing on musical instruments. 

5. Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on the same couch 
under a torana or ornamental arch, with attendants be¬ 
hind. Below are seven dwarfs seated, four of them with 
musical instruments. 

The front of the shrine has two very tall male th'dqxUas 
and a number of other figures, principally females and 
attendant dvvarls, fat •jandharvas with curly wigs and 
garlands, &c. Indde is an altar against the back wall, and. 
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a broken image of Bliavani or Durga, to whom, this cave* 
temple was doubtless dedicated. There arc four holes, 
as if for fire-pits (agni-lcundas) iii the floor of the hall. 

Cave XV.— The Das Avatara. 


To the next cave there is a very considerable ascent up 
the rock by means of steps. Like the last two Buddhist 
eaves, the whole court has been hewn out of the solid rock, 
leaving a curtain wall across the front of it, and a sacri¬ 
ficial hall in the middle, with a number of small shrines 
and a water-cistern in the surrounding walls. This hall 
has had a porch to the west, supported by two square 
pillars in front of a perforated window, over which is a 
long Sanskrit inscription too much obliterated for trans¬ 
lation. The entrance faces the cave on the cast, and inside 
it has four pillars on a raised platform in the floor. In the 
back aisle is a single round fire-pit. The outer walls have a 
good deal of figure-carving, and the flat roof is surmount¬ 
ed outside by lio'ns at the corners, and fat human figures 
between along the edges. 

The cave is of two stories, the lower being’ a lew fed 
above the level of tho court, and supported by fourteen 
plain square pillars and measuring 95 feet in length, with 
two cells in the back wall near each end. In tho north 
end of tho front aisle tho stair ascends, and is lighted by a 
window at the landing, where it turns to tho right. On 
tho wail of this landing are eleven compartments, each 
about two feet high, with bas-reliefs. They are (1) Gana- 
pati in the window-jamb ; (2) PArvali on Siva’s knee; (o> 
Surya or V>hnuwiih a lotus in each hand, and two aft ai¬ 
dants; ( 1) Siva and Purvati with small figures of Ganapuli 
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andi, and Vishnu on Garuda below ; (5) Mahisasuri, the 
head of the buffalo struck off, and the Asura coming out 
of the neck ; (6) Arddhanari or half-male half-female form 
of Siva, four-armed, with trisula and looking-glass ; (7) 
Bhavani, four-armed, on her tiger, with trisula and damru ; 
(8) Ganapati ; (9) Uma or Parvati with water-pot and 
rosary, practising tap as or asceticism between tw r o fires, 
with Brahma and others looking on; (10) Arddhanari ; 
and (11) Kali or Bhavani, four-armed, with sword, trisula, 
bowl, and a piece of flesh at which a dog snatches. 

Another flight of steps leads into the end of the front 
aide of the great hall above, 95 feet wide by 109 deep 
inclusive of the vestibule to the shrine, supported by forty- 
four square columns, including two in front of the vesti¬ 
bule of the shrine. Those in front are richly carved with 
floral ornamentations, in which dwarfs, snakes, &c. are also 
introduced. Like the last cave, the sculptures on one sido 
are mostly Vaishnava, and on the oilier entirely Saiva. 
Outside the front at either end is a gigantic Saiva dear- 
juila. Between the pilasters in each end arc deep recesses 
filledwdth large sculptures, mostly in almost entire relief, 
and some of them cut with great boldness and power. 
Beginning on the north side, with the Saiva sculptures— 
liie first from the door is Bhairava or M&h&deva in hb 
terrible form; and a more vivid picture of the torrible 
a very diseased imagination only could embody. Tin; 
gigantic figure lounges forward holding up his eleplumt- 
hhlc, with necklace of skulls (/.’ undmdhi) depending below 
his loins; round him a cobra is knotted; his open mouth 
r howinghis large teeth, while with his trlsvla he has trans¬ 
fixed one victim, who, writhing on its prongs, scums to 
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supplicate pity from the pitiless ; wliile he holds another 
by the heels with one of his left hands, raising the dauirii 
as if (o rattle it in joy wliile he catches the blood with 
which to quench hisdemop-thirst. To add to the elements 
,of horror, Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton 
length below, with huge mouth, bushy hair, and sunken 
eyeballs, having a crooked knife in her right hand, and 
stretching out the other with a bowl, as if eager to share in 
the gore of the victim; behind her head is the owl or 
vampire, as fit witness of the scene. On the right, in front 
of the skeleton, is Parvati; and higher up, near the foot of 
the victim Ratnasura, is a grinning face drawing out its 
tongue. Altogether the group is a picture of the devilish. 
The vety armlets Bhairava wears are ogre faces. 

The second chapel contains Siva dancing the tdndava ; 
the third contains an altar, perhaps for Bhavani, never 
quite finished ; the fourth is Siva and Parvati at tee 
game of chansar, with Nandi and the rollick some givyi 
below; the fifth contains the marriage scene oi Siva and 
Parvati, in which, contrary to the usual representations, 
she is at his left side. Brahma with triple face squats 
below to perform the priestly functions, while above are 
the gods, riding on various animals, as witnesses of tlio 
scene. The sixth chapel contains the usual representa¬ 
tion of Havana under Kailfb a. 

On the back wall we have first Siva springing out of 
the ling a to protect his worshipper Mirkundoya, whom 
Vanin, the Hindu Pluto, has noosed and is about to drag 
off to his dark abode. The seeoud lias Siva and Parvati. 
Siva holds a lock of his hair with one hand, and a %uda 
in the oilier. On liis right i the bull Nandi, aud beyond 
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it is Bhringi ; over him is an elephant, and above this a 
squatting ascetic. To the left of the nimbus round SivuV 
head is a deer. 


We now come to the antechamber or vestibule of the 
shrine. On the left end of it is a huge Ganapati. On the 
iloor at the back corners are lions, carved with consider¬ 
able spirit. On the back wall, left of the shrine door, is 
Parvati with a rosary, and, on each side of her, musicians* 
She sits on aj mdmasana upheld by two figures among the 
leaves. The dvarpdlas of the shrine are four-armed, with 
snake, club, and vajra. Inside the sanctuary the s&lwhha , 
or altar, round the linga or emblem of Siva, is broken. 

To the right of the shrine door is Lakshmi or Sri, with 
four elephants pouring water upon her, while two male 
attendants offer jars of water and hold the sahkha , chakra 
or discus, and lotus: she has a lotus and a sitdphal or 
custard-apple. In tho south end of this vestibule is Vishnu 
with his lotus and insula, somewhat differing from Siva’s, 
with a large bird (Garuda ?) at his right hand. 

in the south side of the back wall is, 1st, Siva 
inside a linga with flames issuing from the sides of it. 
Vishnu is represented below on the right as Varaha—tlm 
boar -avatdra —digging down to see if ho can reach the 
base of the great linga; having failed to do so, he is also 
represented as worshipping it. On the other side is 
Brahma ascending to discover the top of it, which ho also 
failed to do, and stands as a worshipper. Thus Siva is said 
to Lave proved to those rival divinities his own superiority 
to both of them. 2nd, Siva, having seized the chariot ol 
the sun, made tho four Yedas his horses, and Brahma his 
charioteer, going out to war against the Asura Tarnka. 
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We now come to the south wall, aud proceeding towards 
the front we liavo, 1st, Vishnu, six-armed, his left toot on 
a dwarf holding up tlie hill Govardhan to protect the flock* 
of Vraj from the deluge of rain Indra sent down. 2nd,. 
Vishnu N:\riiyana resting on Sesha, the great serpent, with 
a human head and five hoods; while out of Vishnu’s navel 
springs a lotus on which Brahma is seated. Lakslimi rubs 
her lord’s feet, and seven figures are represented below. 
3rd, Vishnu riding on Garinla. -1th, A MilunkM or altar, 
which has been protected by a high screen in front. 5 th, 
Varalia, the boar -avatclra of Vishnu, holding Pritlivi (the 
Barth) on his hand, with three snake-figures or Nugas 
below. * 6th, Vishnu in the V:\mana or dwarf incarnation, 
in which ho deceived tho good king Bali, obtaining from 
him a promise of all ho could cover at thvco strides. 
The dwarf then burst into tremendous proportions, strode 
over oafth and heaven at two strides, aud, though Bab 
tried to appease him with a pot full of precious stones, 
nothing would do but a third stride, and placing his foot 
' on Bali ho thrust him down to Patala, or Hell. Garjida be - 
hind him binds a prisoner. (There is a doubt about the 
interpretation of this scene.) 7th, Nrisinha, or the lion- 
avatdra of Vishnu, wrestling withhis enemy, who is armed 
with sword aud shield, but with two arms can have no fair 
chance with his eight-armed cnotuy. Outside the front 
pillars is a gigantic Saiva dvdrpala at each side. 

Cave XVI.— Kailasa, ok the 1U.no Mahal. 

Kaila c a is one of tho most remarkable of all tho Cave- 
tomples in India, and were there no others at. Klura, 
such as tho Visvakarma, Tin Thai, Dmmir Lena, and Indra 
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Sabiia it would alouo be worth a long jouruey to see. 

Indeed, were it not for the other large cave-temples be¬ 
side it, Kailasa would probably be thought more highly of/ 
but the visitor, in order to see the others, hurries over 
Kailasa too hastily to take in its size, the profusion of its 
sculptures, and the vast labour that it must have demand¬ 
ed to execute it. 

* AH the scutes a^d^hewhokj 
the central temple impress me \vith the conviction tlltit it is 
later than the Papanath temple at Pattadkal, but probably ^ 
earlier than the great Saiva^femple of Virupakshadeva 
there.!* It has at one time all been painted in a style 
befitting its elaborateness of sculpture. This painting 
has been renewed again and again, perhaps in a continuous 
succession of debased styles, the latest certainly poor 
enough. Cut there are still some bits in the roof of the 
porch, of two or three successive coatings, that would 
compare favourably even among many of the Ajanta 
pai nting s^* 

- The lofty basement of the temple is of itself a remark¬ 
able conception, with its row of huge elephants and sardu- 
laa or lions, griffins, &c., in every possible attitude, tearing 
one anotlr r or feeding. And then the great hall above, 
with its sixteen pillars and more pilasters, all carved 
with different detail of sculpture; its balcony porches 
at the sides, and double pavilions before the front porch; 
its estibule to the sanctuary, with largo sculptures on 
each side; ami its five shrines round tho outside ol tho 
prir 


,‘ipul ono and on the same platform, all testify to the 
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attempt made to rival and outdo all previous temples ol 
the kind. 

Dedicated to Siva, it is surrounded with figures also oi 
Vishnu and tho whole Puranic pantheon. Its sculptures 
bear testimony to tho prevalence of the eclectic Smartta j 
school, and tho degradation of morals which led, in the / 
south of India, to the rise of the Lingayats, and made it/ 
ry th^ influence should bo brought to 

a people drunk with idolatry and enervated by the 
lusts it encouraged, in order to save them from utter 
destruction. With all his wealth of imaginative doviot, 
the Hindu artist could not help betraying the depravity 
of his nature, any more than those of other nations unen¬ 
lightened by Christianity. Tho sword of Islam, if it did 
not stop tho worship of idols, reminded the people and 
their chiefs of other employments than tho debauchery of ’j 
temple festivals and dances, and the repetition of iuaiJe j\ j Jt2. 
mantras; and a ruthless -soldiery revealed to thorn the • x 
inability of their gods to save, or their effeminate worship¬ 
pers to contend with truly brave though cruel men. Now 
the Indian .Muhammadan worships the tomb of the doali 
with more bigoted idolatry Uiau the Hindu ; and his Fajffi 
are quite as filthy and ignorant as the Saiva Jogfs. 

The interior, and parts at least, if not tho whole, of the 
exterior, have been plastered over and painted, and where 
this has not very long ago peeled otf has had tho effect <jf 
preserving the stone inside from the smoko of wander 
jog is* and travellers' fires, with which it newt for age 
have been saturated. 

TJuliko any of the preceding cave temple*, Kaila I h 
great monolithic temple isolated from surrounding rock 
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and carved outside as well as in. It stands in a great 
court averaging 154 feet wide by 276 long at the level of 
the base, entirely cut out of the solid rock, and with a 
scarp 107 feet high at the back. In front of this court 
curtain has been left, carved on the outside with the 
monstrous forms of Siva and Vishnu and their congeners, 
and with roorn3 inside it. It is pierced in the centre by an 
entrance passage with rooms on each side. Passing this 
the visitor is met by a large sculpture of Lakshmi over 
the lotuses, with her attendant elephants. There are 
\ home letters and a date on the leaves of the lotus on 

V which she sits, but illegible, and probably belonging to tho 

Nx ^ 15th century. On the bases of tho pilasters on each side 
\ > have been inscriptions in characters of tho 8th century, 

' ' of that on tiro left side only two letters remain, whilw 


i on the other may lie read doubtfully- 

Utu. .ramjet 
w halakirnna 


/ 




I Qj) . (Jhackna^ 

Hfrs we enter," to right amTleft, the front portion of 
tho court, which is a few feet lower than the rest, and at the 
north and south ends of which stand two gigantic ele¬ 
phants,—that on the south much mutilated. Turning again 
to the east and ascending a few stops, we enter the great 
court occupied by the temple, whoso base measures 161 
feet from east to west by J 09 where widest from north 
to south. In front of it a id connected by a bridge is a 
nio'uhijjQL for the Nandi, and on each side this mandnpa 
atandu a pillar or dcajadnulG — >* ensign stall’— i-» tect 
j high, or with what remains of the insula <>t Siva on top 
's. making the total height about 49 foot. 
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Under the bridge connecting the temple with the 
mandupa are two large sculptures,—on the west Siva as 
Kid Bhairava with flaming eyes and in a state of frenzied 
excitement, with the ■JSajpt&mdtrd at his feet; on the other 
he is represented almost exactly in the ascetic attitude 
of Buddha—as Mabayogi the great ascetic, with attend¬ 
ant munis, hermits, aud gods. At each sido of this 


bridge a stair leads up to the great hall of the temple. On 
the outer wall of the south stair is carved, in a series of 
lines, the story of the Rdmdyana or war of Rama, aided 
by Ilanuman aud his monkeys with Havana the demon- 
king of Lahkii; and on the north side some of the episodes 
from the other great Hindu epic—the Mahabhnrata or 
account of the great war between the Pandavas aided by 
Krishna, and their relatives the Kauravas. Behind tbg*r 
sculptures the lofty basement of the temple commences, 
with its row of huge elephants, &c.,—feeding, tearing one 
another, or trampling the bowels out of others, &c., while 
apparently supporting the temple above. This «lino 1 . 
unbrokoo except on the south side, where there has been 
a bridge across from a balcony of the temple to a cave in 
the scarp, but the bridge has long since fallen. Under 
this is u somewhat spirited sculpture of Havana under 
Kailasa. Pan nt-i is stretched out dinging to Siva ; while 
her maid, in fright at the shaking of the ground under 
her feet, is represented in the background fleeing for safetyy 
T<> see this propt rly we ascend into an. unfinished cave in the 
south side of the court. A door in the oast cud of it loads 
~ into the corridor which surrounds the whole back half of 
the court. On the south side it measures 118 feet in 
length. The back is divided by pilasters intu twelve com- 
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eats, each containing a large sculpture. They are as 
ollows;— 


1. Perhaps Anna Pitrna, four-armed, holding a water- 
pot, rosary, spike or bud, and wearing her liajr in the jut a 
fetvlc, resembling Lakshmi. 2. Said to be^a as Balaji 
who slew Indrajit the son of Havana, but very like Vishnu, 
four-armed, with club, discus or chakra , and sahkha or 
conch, with a supplicant, and a small female figure in front 
of his club. 3. Vishnu, four-armed, with the sawArAo,hold- 
ing by the tail the seven-hooded snake Kaliya, armed 
with a sword, with his foot on its breast. 4. Varaha 
raising Prithvi; ho is four-armed, with chakra and sahkha, 
a nd has the snake under his foot. 5. A four-armed Vish¬ 
nu on Garuda, the mail-eagle that carries him. 6. The 
Yimana or dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, six-armed, with 
long sword, club, shield, chakra, and sahkha, with his foot 
uplifted over the head of Bali bolding his pot of jowels, 
as in the Das Avatara. 7. A four-armed Vishnu uphold¬ 
ing the lintel of the compartment, intonded to represent 
the base of a hill, over the flocks of Vraj. 8. Sesha Na- 
riiyana, or Vishnu, on the groat snake, and Brahma on the 
lotus springing from his navel, with five fat little figures 
below. 9. Nri si fiha, or the lion-incarnation of V ishnu, 
tearing out the entrails of his enemy. 10. A figure with 
three faces (? Brahma) and four arms trying to pull up 
the lihja. II. Siva, four-armed, with his bull Nandi. 12- 
Yrd lhanAri, or the combined male and female personifi¬ 
cation of ISiva, four-armed, with Nandi. 

This concludes the south corridor, and here wo enter 
the east one, 189 feet in length, with nineteen compart¬ 
ments : — 
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1. Siva, locally known as Kal Bhairava, four-armed, 
with irisula ; and a small figure of Parvati, her hair done 
up in a peculiar style. 2. Siva (or Ivapal Bhaiiava) 
stepping out from lotuses, witli a small figure of Parvati 
holding him by the finger. 3. Siva (Nauyogini Bhairava) 
four-armed, with trisula, one right hand on 1 arvati s 
head, the other on her breast. 4. Siva (Siddlii Vogini 
Bhairava), four-armed, with tnsula in his left hand, <jan- 
clharvas above, and attendant below. 5. Siva (Baltuka 

Bhairava), four-armed, dancing on a dwarf with a long- 

shafted trisula in one of his left hands. 6. A Siva 
(Bhiipal Bhairava) with only a ribbon over his thighs, 
insula over his right shoulder, bowl in left hand, and 
damru in right,—Parvati in front of him. 7. Siva or 
Bhairava, four-armed, as usual, with Nandi on his right 
and Parvati on his left, holding a cobra. 8. Siva or Ma- 
badeva, four-armed, with Nandi. 9. Brahma with his 
hansa or sacred goose, three-faced and four-armed, with 
ascetic’s waterpot and rosary or japa-mdU. 10. Siva 
with cobra and Nandi. 12. The same with trisula, Nandi, 
and a liguro worshipping him. 13. Siva with snake 
holding a lock of his hair, while the Ganges perhaps is 
represented as flowing from his hair outside the arm ; a 
gni lharva over his head; Parvati at his left; an elephant 
at his right ; above, a figure like Brahma. 14. Siva m 
the flaming linga, with Brahma, Varahn, and ' .;-hnu, as 
in the Pa ■ Avat'iva. 15. Perhaps Siva with lour arms, 
holding damru, club, and bell. 10. Siva and P' vati sit¬ 
ting together—Nandi below. 17. Sadahva, six-armed, 
going to war against TripurAsara; Brahma w ith six hands, 
driving, and Nandi borne as an ensign or ilvaj. 18. 
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wirabhadra, six-armed, with damni, insula , and bowl to 
oateli the blood of Ratnasura—for every drop of it that 
fell to the ground produced another demon liko himself 
—reminding one of a well-known Greek fable ; Kali, 
Parvati, the goblin Bhringi, and, an owl or vampire are 
also represented. 19. The marriage—Parvati on Siva's 
left. He holds a flower and lays his hand in one of hers, 
while Brahma is represented below. 

Turning now to the west into the north corridor, 120 
feet long with twelve compartments, we have :—1. Siva 
defending the sage Mark an (ley a against Tama. 2. Siva 
and two worshippers,—perhaps the Kiratas,—one with a 
bow, club, and snake. 3. Siva and Parvati playing at 
chausar ; Nandi and eleven gana below. 4. Siva and 
P&rvati sitting together; Narada below seems to bo play¬ 
ing a wind instrument for their godship's delectation. 5. 
Siva and Parvati with her arm entwined in his ; Havana 
was intended to be represented below, shaking Kail&sa, 
but the sculpture was loft unfinished. 6. A two-armed 
figure (called Pishi Muehhkund) with a bag on hie k-H 
shoulder. 7. Siva and Parvati seated facing each other; 
—perhaps lie is relating some Purdna or story to her. 
8. Siva (the Bnlhmans say Kartikeyahis son) with cobra 
and rosary, and Nandi to his right. 9. Siva and P&rvati 
seated, and Nandi couchant below. 10. Tho same pair 
with a lihga altar between them—for Parvati to worship ; 
Nandi below. 11. Siva with Parvati on his left kuee, 
—a seated and a standing figure below. And 12. Below, 
a kneeling fjgure of Havana upholding the saluhlchii, or 
altar on which is a liiiga, with nine of his heads, which lie 
has already cut cHf, around it, while he ib iu the act of 
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cutting off the tenth; at this juncture Siva, pleased with 
his devotion, interferes, and tells him to ask any boon ho 
chooses, when, as a proper demand to so rash a promise, 
he asks PArvati, who is only recovered by a vile strata¬ 
gem. 

While passing along these corridors the visitor has the 
best opportunity of studying the variety in arid effects of 
the great elephant base that surrounds the central temple. 

A door from the last corridor leads into a continuation 
of it, 57 feet long, but without sculptures at the back : 
the two front pillars, however, as seen from the court, are 
elegantly ornamented. 

Descending from this last portion of tho corridor by 
the steps in front gf it, we may now enter the north stair¬ 
case leading up to the porch of the great shrine. On tho * 
roof of this porch are some bits of the ancient frosco 
paintings,*of two or throe successive coatings, that may 
help to give an idea of the style of decoration that at one 
time covered tho whole of tliij great fane. The door is 
guarded by gigantic Saiva d vara pula s , leaning on heavy 
maces. The hall, 57 feet wide by 55 deep, has a w ido cen¬ 
tral and cross aisle, while in each corner thus formed 
four massive square columns support the roof. The four 
round the central arc i are of one pattern, differing only in 
the details of their sculptures; the remaining twelve are also 


of one general type ; while the sixteen pilasters .r»o more 
of the style of the four central columns. At each end 
of tho cross aisle is a door leading out into a side balcony, 
with two pillars in front of if richly carved in florid orna ¬ 
mentation. 


At the east end of the hall is the vestibule of this 


standing 

on a lotus, with high jata head-dress. Brahma squats at 
her right elbow, Yislinu (?) at her left with gandharvas 
at the corners of the sculpture. On the north wall of' 
this vestibule was Siva and Parvati engaged at chausar , 
now almost totally destroyed above; on the south was 
Siva and Parvati upon Nandi couching on a slab support¬ 
ed by four gana , and a fifth at the end. Siva has a child 
on his right knee, and behind him are four attendants. 

The dvdrapdlas were females,—probably Ganga and 
Yamuna, one on a inakara , and the other on a tortoise, but 
the heads of both have been destroyed. 

The shrine is a plain cell 15 feet square inside, with a 
large rosette on the roof. The present altar or sdlunkha 
is a modern affair. What originally occupied it is uncer¬ 
tain ; it was probably a -shrine from the first, though 
the female dvdrapdlas might , suggest that the Ranga 
Mahal, or Painted Palace, was dedicated to one of the 
forms of P&rvati or Bliavani. 

A door in each of the back corners of the hall leads to 
thf terrace behind, on which a wide path leads quite round 
the outside of the shrine, winch forms the base of the 
vimana, sikhar, or spire. This spire rises to a height 
of 96 feet from the court below, and is all elaborately 
carved. Below are compartments between pilasters, with 
richly sculptured linials over each, and the centre of 
each compartment occupied in most eases by some form 
of Siva, with Yishnu, however, in some. On the wall 
above those are flying figures, and over them the horiz/m- 
tal mouldings of the sikhar begin. 

On the outer side of this plat form are five small shrines, 
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vine. On the roof is Lakshmi or Anna Pilrna, 
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of which are altars as if for the worship 01 god¬ 
desses : the fifth is empty. 

Returning to the entrance of the hall we find, across 
the bridge, outside the porch, a small pavilion with lour 
doors and a broken Nandi in it—probably not the origi¬ 
nal, for this is but a small bull ; and beyond this to the 
west are a number of chambers over tbe entrance porch. 
From these there is access to the roof ot the small cham¬ 
bers in front of the court, from, which good views along 
each side of the great temple can be had. 

Descending again to the court by the south staircase, 
we may scramble up (for the steps are broken away) into 
a cave about 37 feet by 15, with two square pillars 
and pilasters in front, each pillar having a tall female 
warder with her hair hanging towards her left shoulder 
in loose folds and with two d\v .rl attendants. Behind 
each pillar on the floor is a low square pedestal, as it for 
an altar; and round the three inner sides of this ijajaa- 
shcila , or sacrificial hall, as it is sometimes called, are too 
female monsters the Brahmans delighted to teach their 
votaries to revere as the mothers ot creation, hirst ou 
the west end comes Yaghesvari, four-armed, with insula^ 
and under her feet the tiger; then a second, somewhat 
similar figure ; and next, Kul, a grinning skeleton with 
cobra girdle and necklace, seated on two dying men—a 
wolf gnawing the leg of one,—while behind him is Kali, 
and another skeleton companion. On the back wall is (1) 
Ganapati as usual. (2) A female, almost quite destroyed, 
with a child, sittingon a wolf. (3)Iudtaui also destroy nd. (t) 
P&rvati (?), with a bull in front of the - ^at as a cognizance, 
her head and the child destroyed. (•>) Vaishnavi, her arms 
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and the child destroyed, Garuda below. (6) Karttikeyi, bust 
gone, child crawling on, the knee, with peacock holding a 
snake as chinha or cognizance. (7) A Devi with trisula, 
and having a humped bull below. (8) Sarasvati holding a 
rosary. (9) Another Devi, two of her four arras broken 
off, holding a shallow vessel. On the east end are three 
female seated figures without the nimbus and cognizance 
that mark the others, and each holding a chauri or fly- 
flap : these arc separated from the preceding by a fat 
dwarf, who sits with his back to these three. All these 
figures are quite separate from the wall, and form a some¬ 
what imposing assemblage. 

Descending to the court again : under the w'est end of 
the yajuiiskala is a small low cave, the verandah divided 
from the inner room by a torana or arch from two attach¬ 
ed pillars. Insido is an altar for some idol, probably a 
moveable one. 

Opposite the sculpture of Ravana already described, 
the ascent to a cave above may be effected by means of a 
ladder. The verandah is 61 feet by 22, inclusive of the two 
pillars in front, and inside is a dark hall with four heavy 
plain pillars, 55 feet by 34,—the shrine scarcely more 
than begun. A stair at the west end of the verandah 
leads to a third story, with similar verandah and hall, but 
lighted by two windows, be.* ides the door, and by an open¬ 
ing in the roof up into a small cave that may bo noticed 
at the roadside on the ascent of the ghat; its four pillars 
support- arches on the four sides of tho central square. 

Passing now to the north side of the court: nearly 
opposite the obelisk we enter a corridor 60 feet long, with 
five pillars in the front. At the east end is an ascent 
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of two or three steps to a figure of Sri or Lakshmi, god¬ 
dess of prosperity, with a lotus iu each lihnd, and four 
attendant elephants. The stair to the left of this is badly 
lighted, but ascends to a fine cave called Lanka or Lah- 
kesvara, 123 feet long*from the back of the Nandi to the 
back of the praddkshina , and 60 wide inside the front 
screen. The roof is low, and supported by 27 massive pil* 
lars, besides pilasters, some of them very richly carved* 
but evidently of a later style than the central temple. On 
entering from the stair a low screen-wall, connecting the 
west line of pillars, faces the visitor; to the left, and 
directly in front of the Nandi, which occupies a large 
recess in this end, is the entrance into the hall. 

On the inner side of each of the pillars on the south 
face, which are also connected by a low scroen, is a 
sculpture. They have been cut with considerable care, 
and the stone being in this place very close-grained the 
carving has been sharp, and would have stood forages had 
not the bigotry of ignorant iconoclasts spared no pains to 
deface the inoffensive stone,—flattering themselves that 
by so gratifying their own low passions they were 
doing something to purchase divine favour. In the south¬ 
west corner was Mahisasuri; on the second pillar Arddha- 
n&ri,—the face and breast broken, perhaps not very long 
since ; the third was Bhairava or Virabliadra, terribly 
mutilated; tho fourth Siva and P&rvati—entirely gone 
except the feet; and tho fifth, Siva with his left foot on a 
dwarf, and P&rvat? at his right hand. At the end of the 
aisle has been a boldly executed Siva dancing the Uhidqva, 
with a skull withering in his head-dress. 

On the right-hand side of the entrance to the pradaJc- 
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shina is a sculpture of Siva and Parvati witli R&vana 
below, and maid running off; in the north entrance are the 
same gods playing at chausar , the board distinctly repre¬ 
sented, a plantain-free behind, and the Nandi and gana 
below. 

On each side the shrine door is a female guardian, one 
standing on a mahapa, the other on a kurmaov tortoisQ,— 
probably Ganga and YamunA The saluhkha or altar inside 
the shrine has been smashed. On the back wall of the 
shrine, in very low relief, is a grotesque Trimurti , or bust 
of Siva with three faces, representative of three phases of 
his supposed character as Creator (Brahma), Preserver 
(Vishnu), and Destroyer (Rudra). 

In the back aisle of tho cave are a series of pretty large 
sculptures: — 1. At the east end is Vishnu, perhaps as 
Surya, with two hands, holding dowers, and with male 
and female on each side holding buds,—one with a spear 
and oval shield. 2. On the bock wall, Varaka holding up 
Prithvi. 3. Parvati or Urn a between two fires, four-armed, 
and holding up Ganapati as a* dvaja or ensign. 4. In 
the middle compartment are three figures,—in the centre 
Siva, four-armed, with Irunda and cobra, Nandi on his 
left, and attendant on right; to the left of Siva is Vishnu; 
and to the right a threc-faced Brahma. 5. In the next 
recess isNrisinliu, the lion-aya/^ra of Vishnu, tearing the 
bowels out of his victim, and supported by Garuda and 
gana . 6. A largo Ganapati. 

On each side the recess for Nandi is a four-armed dvara- 


pdla, with huge clubs and axe-odges protruding from the 
heads of them. 

In a small cave at the east end of the lront of Lankes- 
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vara are the Sciptamatra on a small scale, and some 
remains of grotesque paintings. 

Descending from this to the court, just behind the 
elephant,, is a small shrino with two pillars in front, and 
tho back divided into three compartments. In tho first 
(to the right) a tall female stands on a tortoise, with 
creepers and water-plants behind her : the feet have been 
very carefully carved, but the guard have used the floor 
for mixing iimo on, and the legs are broken. In the 
second is a similar figure on a mcih'tvti , with lotus leave.? 
and flowers behind her. In tho third she stands on a 
lotus; in the background are creepers with birds among 
their leaves and branches. These figures must be Gangfi, 


Yamuna, and Sarasvati. _ % 

It would only weary the reader to describe all the 
multitudinous sculptures that cover the walls of this 


great fane. 

Small Caves. 

On the north side of Kailusa, by a footpath leading up 
to the plateau, we roach some small caves, in the shrine of 
one of tho first of which is a TrtHiurii* A good way 
higher up, and not o isily discovered, are some larger 
ones. About a quarter of a mile further north, on the 
sides of the stream that comes over tho cliff close to the 
last Brahmanical cave, is a .considerable group of cells 
and small shrines. Some of these are curious from their 
having small <>pen courts entered by a door w ith a Dravi- 
dian pediment upon it, others havo Tvimurhs on the baek 
wall of the shrines, which havo round idhuilluh and hiigas 
in the ’i. On the coiling of two of them are some pieces 
of painting st ill left. 
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None of these caves have been cleaned out, and some are 
much filled up with earth. 

Cave XVII. 


The next large cave north of Kailasa is across a deep 
ravine, and till 1876 was filled to a depth of 6 or'7 feet 
with earth, so that only the capitals of the pillars were 
visible. * It was, however, well worth excavating, and has 
been cleaned with care, and without damage to the carv¬ 
ing. This and the next are called by the natives “ Duruar • 
Lena”,—a name, however, which has been attached by 
Europeans to Cave XXIX. 

This is a Saiva temple with three rows of four pillars 
from side to side : the front and back aisles being 64 feet 
long, and the depth up to the front of the shrine 37 feet, or 
over all 76 feet. In front has been a porch raised by seven 
or eight steps above the level of the court, on two massive 
square pillars, one of which is gone, and the other reduced 
to a shapeless mass, principally by the weather and a pipal 
tree. Surrounding the court on three sides has been a low 
covered corridor with a small door in the centre of the 
front for ingress. Over this corridor, at each end of the 
faqade is a sculptured compartment : that on the south 
contains Brahma with two female attendants and two y au¬ 
ditin 'on clouds : the uthcr probably Vishnu, four-armed, 
with female attendants ;—a hole broken through the lower 
portion of it opens into the verandah of the next cave. 

The extreme pillars of the front are plain square ones 
with bracket capitals ; the inner pair have deep brackets 
on two sides, carved with female figures and dwarf 
attendants. The middle pair in the next row have cushion 
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ifcals with female figures, &c. as struts on their inner 
sides, and fat dwarfs on the corners of the high square 
bases; the brackets above have not been finished. The 
outer pillars in this and the next row are in section 
“ broken squares,” so favourite a form in later structural 
temples,—the form boiug that of a square with thin pilas¬ 
ters of less breadth attached to each side. The middle 
pillars in the next row are unlike any others here : the 
base is of the “ broken square” pattern, with female figures 
carved on the principal faces, and males on the corner 
ones. Over this is a Dravidian moulding as in the 
pilasters of Ravaiia-ba-Ivai, then a belt with floral orna¬ 
ment in the centre, and two dwarfs at each corner. Over 
this is a 16-sided neck, and then the struts with female 
figures and attendants on three sides. These columns 
are too heavy to be elegant. 

The shrine door is boldly moulded in Driividian style. 
The dvdrpdlas have each only two hands, and hold flowers 
—no clubs, but each is attended by his dwarf and gan- 
dharvas. Inside is a largo square $ dl t/ h h h d and rotted 
linga. The •pradakehiaa is entered by a door on each side 
the shrine. 

The only sculptures on the walls inside are,—M&has- 
&suri on the south end of the front aisle, and Ganapati— 
four-armed—on the north, both well preserved, from hav¬ 
ing been so long buried in the earth. 



Cave XVIII. 

This is close to the last, and measures 67 feet by 65 over 
all. It has four clumsy unfinished columns in fvmt, and 
a deep recess at each end inside. At the back of the hall 
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is a vestibule or antechamber to the shrine 30 feet by 
10£, with two pillars and corresponding pilasters in front. 
Some plaster, consisting of mud with vegetable fibres in 
it, adheres tcr'parts of the walls and pillars of this cave, 
and on one of the last a few letters of a painted inscrip¬ 
tion in Devanagari are still visible. In the shrine is a 
round b&lunkha set on a base, and of a different stone 
from the cave. 

In front, in the usual place for the Nandi, is a square 
trough : possibly an agnikunda or fire-pit. 

Cave XIX. 

Descending to a slightly lower level, a little further along 
the scarp, we come to a primitive-looking cave. Part of 
the roof has fallen in; it has not been excavated; the rain¬ 
water stands long in it, and it stinks from the bats that 
infest it. The front pillars have gone, and for some 
distance inside the entrance the cave is not so wide as it 
is in the middle, where four pillars on each side screen off 
recesses; in line with the fourth of these are four more in 
front of the shrine, which contains a broken sdlvnkhd and 
liiyja. The pillars are very rude attempts at the Elephants 
style with cushion-shaped capitals. 

Close to tho next is another unexcavated cave, all 
ruined, and hidden by underwood. 

Cave XX. 

Ascending again, we come to a small ling a shriue, ori- 
giually with two pillars in front,—now gone, but which, as 
the pilasters show, were probably of the Elophanta pattern. 
Outside the facade on the north is (xanapati, and on the 
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south Mahisqsuri. The shrine has a wide prad«Jcshiy.a 
round it, and in each entrance to it is a large cell with 
two square pillars, having octagon necks in front. In¬ 
clusive of these chambers this cave measures oo feet by 
30 over all. 

The shrine door is carved round with veli or creeper and 
roll patterns. On each side is a tall dvarapala, with a 
smaller female figure between him and the entrance. 


Cave XXL— Raaiesvara. 

Close to the last, and behind a tine large platform, is a 
lofty and interesting Saiva temple, locally known as Ra- 
mesvara. In the court before it,, on a lofty pedestal with 
bas-reliefs on the sides of it, couches the Nandi; in a chapel 
on the north side with two pillar.- in front is Ganapati, and 
between it and the pilaster is a gigantic female standing 
on a makara, with dwarf attendants, chain- /-bearer, and 
gandharvas. On the south side is a similar figure on a 
tortoise. A screen wall half the height of the pillars 
connects the front ones. The capitals of the four in front 
are carved in representation of awater-vessel ( kainarulda ) 
with plants growing out of it and drooping over on each 
side. To this are added struts earvod with female figures 
standing under foliage, with their attendant dwarfs. On 
tho brackets above are horned monster grdsdas. The 
frieze above is carved in compartments Of nipbesques di¬ 
vided by fat . 7 anas. 

The hall is feet high and measures 60 feet by 251 
with a chapel it each end, cut off by two cushion-capita, 
pillars Each of these chapels is surrounded by sculptures. 
In the south one we find,— 1 , on the right wall, a tall four- 
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armed ghastly sic el et on with a broad, short, pointed 
knife ; another skeleton clasps his leg while it looks up 
to Kali , just behind, who seizes it by the hair, while 
she holds a dissevered head in her left hand, and wears 
a snake (not a cobra) round her neck. Another skeleton, 
also with a snake round its neck, grins over her head. 

' A more hideous group could not well be conceived. In 
front of the tall skeleton [Kal) stands a figure with a 
sword, and overhead is a gandharva with an offering, 
2 . On the back wall is Ganesa, seven four-armed 
Devis (the Sapi&m&tra), and a musician. The chinhas 
below are mostly rotted away. Except in tho eleborate- 
ness of their head-dresses they are nearly the same as 
already* described. 3. On tho east end is Siva dancing, 
eight-armed, while gods riding on peacock, elephant, ox, 
Garuda, &c. appear in the clouds over his shoulders; 
Parvati and attendants, with four musicians, look on 
below, and a small Bhringi dances behind Siva’s leg. 

In the north chapel are,— 1. On the left end, a tall 
four-armed figure standing with a chick in one left hand, 
and holding a large bird by the neck with the other; right 
and left are attendants with rams’ heads. On the back 
wall are—2. Brahma seated on a chair, with an attendant 
behind him, a 1 g a squatting figure with a female 

behind. 3. The marriage of Siva— Brahma on the 
extreme left, with a firobeforo him, while a bearded figure 
is seated on tho other side of it. Behind him are two 
males, one carrying a box. Then comes P&rvati or TJm&, 
•with a female behind her, and a male with a round jar 
Siva takes Parvati’s hand, and in front is a small figure 
of Ganesa, while behind Siva is a dwarf and lour other 
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attendants—one witli a sankha. 4. Parvati 01 Lma, t e 
daughter of Himalaya, as an ascetic, amidst foul files, a 
rosary in one hand, and rocks behind her : this tapas u 
undertook to gain the love of Siva. Her maid kneels at 
her right hand, and on her left, is a tall female with a box. 
Siva or a Yogi approaches her with a water-bottle, and 
behind him are lotuses, and overhead fruits. Next, to 
the right, is a tall female addressing a figure, -possibly 
Kamadeva or Makaradvaj, the Hindu Cupid, with shaven 
crown, coming out of a makara’s mouth ; aud behind him 
is another male figure. 5. Ou the base of this tableau is 
a most remarkable row of ganas. 0. On the east end of 
the chamber is Mahisasuri slaying the buffalo-demon ; 
a four-armed figure with a club stauds in front, and oue 

with a sword behind : above are gandharvas . 

On each side the approach to the shrine is a large 
sculpture 1. On the north side Havana under Kailasa, 
with five heads and an animal’s—possibly a boar’s—rising 
out of the top of his high cap ; Siva and Parvati with 
their attendants are represented above. 2. On the soutn 
Siva and Parvati playing at chaiuar, with Bliringi beyond, 
restin'* his chin and hand on his knee. PSrvati is attend¬ 
ed by females, one plaiting her hair. The dispute between 
the gamesters is hero pretty well represented. Below is 
the bull, with the usual gambolling gam. 

In front of each pilaster of the antechamber stands a 
female chauri-hearer with dwarf attendants. The two 
columns here are of the Elephanta style, or with com¬ 
pressed cushion capitals, hut, in place of brackets they 
have deep square abaci carved with figures. The door oi 
the shrine is also elaborately carved. On each side it has 
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a gigantic dvarapala wit-li wigged dwarf attendant, one of 
them with a high cap having the prongs of the trisula 
projecting from the top of it, a broad dagger, a sword, 
and round his loins a cobra. 

The shrine contains a square sdlunhha with a water-rotted 
linga in it. A wide and lofty pradakslwia surrounds it. 

Cave XXII.— Nilakantha. 

A little further along, a door leads into a court 42 feet 
square, within which an ascent of three steps leads to a 
slightly sloping platform on which stands the Nandi 
Mandapa—a four-doored chamber, partially ruined. On 
the south side of the court is a low chapel with the 
Ashtumatra, or eight mothers, all four-armed, and the 
eighth—Brahmi—with three faces. Thirteen steps lead 
up to the cave, in front of which at each end is a dvdrapdla 
besmeared with paint. This excavation is TO feet by 44, 
including the end chapels and vestibule of the shrine, and 
12 feet high. It has four pillars in front, and two on each of 
the other three sides of the hall,—all square plain shafts 
with bases and bracket capitals. At each end is a chapel 
with an altar. On the walls of the vestibule are a few 
sculptures,—Ganesa, three clevis,—one on a crocodile,— 
and a four-armed Vishnu, or perhaps Kartikeya. In the 
shrine is a round sdluiilchd, and a highly polished linga still 
worshipped, and which the.local Brahmans pretend to show 
blueisli streaks upon: hence the name Nilakantha — c blue- 
throated/ one of the names of Siva—given to the cave. 

Cave XXIII. 

On a ratlior higher level is a low cave consisting of 
a verandah (partly double) with five doors entering into 



small cells, one of them containing a round saluiikha and 
ling a , with a Trimurti on the back wall. 


Cave XXIV. — Teli-ka-C4ana. 

Below the front of the last is a series of five low cells, 
known as * the Oilman’s mill/ They contain some small 
sculptures of mo special interest. 

A little to the north, in the course of a torrent, just 
where it falls over a cliff, a beginning of a cave has been 
made, but a flaw in the rock seemingly has stopped progress. 

Cave XXV. — Kumbhabwada. 

The whole front of the Kumbh&rwada cave, which must 
have been supported by six columns and pilasters, has 
fallen away. The hall, including recess, is 95 feet long, 
the width about 27 feet, and height 13 feet 10 inches. An 
image has been placed on a pedestal at the north end, 
and at the south is a recess with a shrine behind it con¬ 
taining an oblong altar. Between the front of this recess 
and the pilaster of the front of the cave is a fat male 
seated ou a rich <jddi or scat, with a bag in his hand. 

\At the back of the hall are four free-standing and two 
attached square pillars with moulded bases. The smaller 
hall behind these measures 57 feet by 23, and has two 
pillars in the ends and two at tho back, with two attached 
ones dividing it from the vestibule of tho shrine, 30 feet 
by 9. On the coiling of the vestibule is a figure of Silrya— 
the Sun-god—in his chariot drawn by seven steeds, and 
a female at each side shooting with a bow. Was this a 
Sun-temple ? In the shrine, 15 feet square, is an oblong 
altar. 
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elura. rock temples. 
Cave XXVI.— Janwasa. 



The columns of this temple are quite of the Elephants 
pattern. It has four in front, and two pilasters ; and at 
the back two with pilasters. At each end of a spacious 
hall 16 feet 6 inches high is a chapel raised three or four 
feet above the floor on a moulded base. The total length, 
including these chapels, is 112 feet, and the depth to the 
back of the pradakshina 67 feet. 

In front of each pilaster of the vestibule is a female 
c/iaim-bearer—her hair carefully crimped—with dwarf 
attendant. At the shrine door are two large dvdrapalas, 
one with a flower; and stout attendants, one with a very 
high cap terminating in a sharp spear-point, with a skull 
on the right side of it. In the shrine is a large square 
salunkhd and liiiga. The pradakshina is wide and lofty. 


Cave XXVII.— The Milkmaid’s Cave. 

This is on tho south edge of a ravine that separates 
it from the last Saiva cave, and over the scarp at the 
head of which is a fine waterfall after heavy rain. One 
octagonal pillar and a fragment of another are left in the 
verandah: it had, perhaps, two more pillars. The back 
wall of the verandah is pierced for a door and four window:;. 
On this wall arc a few carvings:—Lakshmi with two male 
attendants; Vishnu, four-armed, with club, chakra, and 
rosary; Siva with cobra and trident; Brahma, three-faced, 
with staff, wate-pot, and rosary ; and Mahisasuri with tho 
buffalo. In the north end is Varaha with frithvi, and 
in the south Narayana on Stesha, half finished. Inside is a 
hall 53 feet by 22, and 11 feet 8£ inches high, beyond 
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which is a vestibule to the shrine, 2o feet by 10, with a 
raised floor and two short square pillars in front. 

In recesses on each side the shrine door are Vaishnava 
dv&rapalas, and inside is a long oblong altar at the back 
of the shrine. 

It was doubtless a Vaishnava cave, but the style of i( 
says but little for the wealth or influence of the sect in 
the days when it was executed. 


Cave XXVIIL 

Under the cliff over which the stream hills are the 
remains of a couple of cells, and a vestibule and shrine 
with drarap«/a6—perliaps Vaishnava—at each side of 
the door. Inside is the base of a square altar, and on the 
inside of the front wall is an eight-armed Devi with 
attendants, still worshipped. 


•Cave XXIX.— Sita's Nani, or Dumar Lena. 

This cave is often compared with Klephanta or Gara- 
puri, to which it bears a striking resemblance, but it is 
larger and in some respects finer ; it is also, perhaps, later 
in ao*e. The great hall, including the shrine, is 148 feet 
wide by 149 deep, and 17 feet 8 inches high, but the 
excavation extends to about 210 feet from north to south.. 
Two large lions with small elephants under their paws 
guard the stops which lead into the hall from three sides; 
Before the west approach is a large circle for the Nandi. 
The hall is in the form of a cross, the roof supported by 
twenty-six massive pillars. 

In the front aisles on three bides are large sculptures 
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at each end. In the west aisle, south end, is Havana 
shaking Kailasa, as usual, and in the north end Bhairava 
with two victims. In the south verandah there is a large 
pit opposite the landing : in the west end Siva and Par- 
vati are playing chausar ; Nandi and the gf ana are below, 
Vishnu to the right of them, and Brahma to the left. 

In the east end is the marriage, with gods and god¬ 
desses above. It is thus described by Kaliddsa : — 

“ E’en Brahm& came—Creator—Lord of might, — 

And Vishnu glowing from the realms of light. 


By Indra led, each world-upholding lord 
With folded arms the mighty god adored,— 

In humble robes arrayed, the pomp and pride 
Of glorious deity were laid aside. 

* • # # # 

Around the fire in solemn rite they trod— 

The lovely lady and the glorious god ; 

Like Pay and starry Midnight when th£y meet 
In the broad plains at lofty Meru’s feet. 

Thrice at the bidding of the priest they came 
With swimming eyes around the holy flame ; 
Then at bis word the Bride in order due 
Into the blazing fire the parched grain threw, 
And toward her face the scented smoke she drew. 
While softly wreathing o’er her cheek it hung, 
And round her cars in flowerdike beauty hung. 

* * * * * 

' This flame be witness of your wedded life,— 

Be just, thou Husband, and be true, thou Wife 
Such was the priestly blessing on the Bride ;— 
Eager sin- listened, as the earth when dried 
By parching summer suns drinks deeply in 
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The first soft dropping when the rains begin. 

‘ Look, gentle Uma/ cried her lord* * afar ! 

See’st thou the. brightness of yon polar star? 

Like that unchanging ray thy faith must shine!’ 

Sobbing she whispered — 1 Yes. for ever thine.’ 99 * 

Outside the pilaster to the south of this is a gigantic 
Devi with round head-dress peaked in front. Above are 
four munis or sages, and below, three females; a bird or 
goose pulls at her mantle : may it not bo Sarasvati— 
f Queen of speech’ ? 

To the south of this is a stair descending down to the 
stream below. 

In the north verandah is Siva as Mahayogl, seated on 
a lotus, with a club in his left hand : the stalk of the lotus, 
as in Bauddha caves, being upheld by N&ga-hooded figures 
with two worshippers behind them. Opposite to this is 
Siva dancing the tdndava, with very fat legs : Parvati 
is seated at his left,—perhaps because this dance is said 
to be executed by him occasionally 7 for her pleasure. 

On the east wall, outside the pilaster, is a tall female 
6 guro—a river goddesa—standing on a tortoise, with a 
single female attendant and gandharvas . This is in a 
small court on the north side of the cave, in the east of 
which is a low cave much silted up, with a large oblong 
block of stone inside. 

The shrine is in the back wing or recess of the cave, 
and is a small square room containing a lihgu -altar with 
linga in it, with four doors, each guarded by u pair of 
gigantic dvdrapalas , each holding a flower in his right 

* Griffiths’* translation of the Kumdra Sambhava. For fully detailed 
accounts of ibese sculptures nee my 
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Land, and with a female attendant also holding a flower. 

The head-dresses are varied in almost every case. In 
the south praddkshina is a square cell, and through it 
anotherMs entered with a deep hole in one corner. 

Cave XXXI.— Chhota Kailasa. 

A considerable distance intervenes between the last % 
and CUliota Kailasa, which is some way up the face 
of the hill, and near to the latter is at least one cave 
entirely choked up with earth and not cleared out. 
Chhota Kailasa was ordered by the Haidarab&d Govern¬ 
ment to be cleared out in 1877, but the local officers 
failed to accomplish the work. It is a curious work, quite 
DrCtvidian in style, and on the general plan of the hall* 
in Kailusa, having a m*ndnpa 30 feet 4 inches square, with 
. sixteen pillars, a porch in front about 10 feet square, 
and a shrine 14 £• feet by Hi* This is situated in an 
excavated pit 80 feet wide by about 130 feet long, with 
two side excavations. This is the first in order, though 
probably the latest in time, of the Jaina excavations, and 
had it been cl 0Ut in time to bo surveyed and 
described might have yielded important results. On the 
front are some decidedly Saiva sculptures. It doubtless 
contains several loose sculptures of the 13th ceutury; one 
v, as foufid dated fcJalca 1109, or a.d. 1217. 

Cave XXXII. 

Between the last and tlie Indra Sablia is another cave, 
probably never finished, but filled with earth up to the 
capitals of the pillars. The porch lias been hewn out 
entirely oil throe aides from the rock. I he pillars have 
cushion capital , and have been carefully c hiselled ; those 
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of the porch stand on a screen supported by elephants, 
and with ‘water-jars in compartments as ornamentation. 
A large portion of the earth in front has been removed, 
but inside it is left nearly full. 

Gave XXXIII.— Indra Sabha. 

The Indra Sabha, so called, is rather the group of Jaina 
caves than a single cave and its appendages: in reality two 
double-storied caves^ and a single one, with their wings 
and subordinate chapels, &c. The first, however, is pretty 
well known as the Indra Sabha. The court of it is entered 
through a screen wall facing the south. Outside this 
on the east side is a chapel with two pillars in front ana 
two more at the back. The walls are sculptured with 
Parsvanatha on the north end, nude,—as in all cases in 
these coves,—with a seven-hooded snake overshadowing 
him, a female attendant with a snako-hood bearing a chhatri 
or umbrella over him ; on each side are Hindu divinities, 
one with a grinning face on his stomach, aud below at his 
left hand a pair of worshippers. On the south end is 
Gomala, also nude, with a creeper twining round hi- 
limbs, with female attendants and worshippers. Else¬ 
where wo find MahavJra, the last of the Jaina Tirthah- 
karas, or men who by their austerities set themselves 
free from liability to further transmigration, and so ob¬ 
tained nlrv&ni: These figures are remarkab’y like the 
figures of Buddha in the meditative attitnuo with In’s 

o 

hands in his lap, only they are usually represented as 
nude, and have a drummer and other musicians over their 
heads. On the back wall is a figure, generally known as 
India, under a tree with parrots in it, scaled on an ole- 
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pliant and with two attendants; on the right side is 
Iudrani, and in the shrine Mahavira. 

Inside the court on the right side. there is a large ele¬ 
phant on a pedestal, and on the left stood a fine monolithic 
column 27 feet 4 inches high, with a quadruple or chau- 
mulcha image on the top, but it felJ over against the rock 
the day after Lord Northbrook visited the caves. In the 
centre ot the court is a pavilion or raandapa over a quad¬ 
ruple image,—either of Kishabanatha, the first of the 
twenty-four Tirtliahkaras, or of Mahavira, the last; the 
throne is supported by a wheel and lions, as in Bauddha 
temples. 

On the west side of the court is a cave or hall with two 
pillars in front and four inside. In the central compart¬ 
ment of the south wall is Pnrsvanatha, the 23rd Tirthan- 
kara; and opposite, with deor and a dog at his feet, is 
Gomata or Gautama, to whom three very colossal images 
are erected in theOanarese country,—atBelgola, Karkala, 
and Ycnur. In this cave they are only larger than those 
in the cave outside the gate, and they recur again and 
again in these caves with only slight variations in the 
surrounding figures. On the back wall are.Indra and 
Indruni, and in the shrine is Mah&vira on a sinliasana, 
‘*iUi a triple umbrella over his head. Between this and 
the main cavo, but lower, is a small chapel long partially 
filled up, in which the In dra and Indram are peculiarly 
well cut, though recently the face of the latter seems to 
h ve boon, wilfully damaged by some scoundrel. Over 
tljis Impel is another similarly furnished, and directly 
opposite is still another like it. 

Entering the lower ball, wo find it has a sort of double 
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verandah, divided by a screen, beyond which is a twelve- 
pillared hall, few of the columns of which, however, have 
been entirely cut out from the rock, and the aisles are 
little more than begun. At the left end of the front ve¬ 
randah, on the pilasters, are two colossal nude images of 
Santinatha, the 16th Tirthahkara, with an inscription 
under that on the right in characters of the 9th or 10th 
century : — 

Sri Sohila brahma - 
ch&rinah Sdntibhatta- 
raka pratimeyam. 

“ The image of Sfmtibhattaraka, ( made by) Sohila, a 
BrahmacMrin (i>e. pandit of the Digambara or naked 
Jains).” 

Beyond this is a chapel with shrine and the usual sculp¬ 
tures. Insido the hall on one of the pillars is another 
largo nude image, with one line underneath : — 

Sri Ndgavarmma Jcritd pratimd , 

“ The imago made by Sri N&gavarmma.” 

Near tlm east end of the verandah a stone stair leads 
to the upper story, and facing the bottom of it is a chapel 
sculptured much as the rest,—Pilrivanatha on the right, 
Gomata on the left, Jndra and Indr&ni at the back, and 
Muhavira on the throne in the shrine. 

The stair lands in tho verandah of the grand ball, onco 
all bright with painting, of which some smoked frag* 
ments still remain, especially on the roof. Two pillars 
of “ broken square” pattern, with their pilasters connect¬ 
ed by alow w ill, support the front ; two others with boldly 
moulded square bases and sixteen-^ided shafts and capi¬ 
tals, with a low partition between, form tho back of 



the verandah, dividing it from the hall; and twelve, of four 
different patterns, surround the hall inside. Colossal 
figures of Indr® and Indram, the one under a banyan, 
the other under a mango-tree, occupy the ends of the 
verandah, which is 14£ feet high. * The walls of the side 
and back aisles are divided into compartments filled 
with Jiuas or Tirthankaras. The centre space on each 
end has a large Jina on a siHhasana ; one on each 
side the shrine door is devoted to Parsvan&tha and Go- 
raata ; and the others have two Mafiavtras each, under 
different Ho-trees, as with the Buddhas, but between the 
Bo-trees is a figure holding up a garland, and above him 
another blowing a conch, while at the outer sides are 
gandharvas . On the pilasters on each side the shrine 
door is a tall nude guardian, and on the next pilaster a 
squat Mahavira. The door has two slender advanced 
pillars, beaten by the Brahman guides to show the 
reverberation, and called by them the damru or drum 
of the idol. Over and around this door is a mass of carv¬ 
ing. The shrine, 12 feet 3 inches high, is, as usual, oc¬ 
cupied by Mahavira. 

In the centre of the great hall has stood a quadruple 
image (chaumuklia), now destroyed, in a sort of sdlahkhu ; 
and, over it on the roof, an immense lotus-flower on a 
square slab with holes in the four corners and centre, as 
if for pendent lamps. 

A door in the south-east corner leads, through a cell 
v> dh ;; sorb of trough in the corner of it, and a natural hole 
m the roof, into a small cave on the east side of the court. 

I he few steps leading down to it occupy a small lobby 
carved all round with Jinas, &c. This hall has a verandah 
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u\ front, and inside are four square pillars Witli round 
capitals. Gomata occupies a recess on the right, and 
Parsvanatha another on the left*. Indra, with a bag in Ihn 
left and a cocoanut in his right hand, occupies the south 
end of the veranda ; while Indram faces him in the 
entrance,—in fact much the same places as the supposed 
patrons occupy in Bauddha caves. Nude Jnina dvara- 
palas guard the entrance of the shrine, which contains the 
usual image. Some scraps of painting still remain on the 
roof of this apartment. 

Returning through the great hall, a door in the 
north-west corner leads through a small room into the 
temple on the west side corresponding to the last de¬ 
scribed. It has a carefully carved facade, the sculpture 
still sharp aud spirited. In the entrance to it on the 
right hand is a four-armed Devi with two discs in the 
upper hands, and a vajra in her left on her knee ; and on 
Hie left another Devi,—perhaps Sarasvati,—eight-armed 
with a peacock. Tlio hall is exactly similar in plan to that 
on the east, but the four central pillars have the looped 
drooping capitals of the great hall, and everything has 
been finished in the close-grained rock moro elaborately 
and sharply. Indra, Goraata, and Parsvanatha recur in 
their usual positions. 


Cave XXXIIL— Jagannatha Sabiia. 

A little beyond tho Indra Sablia is another (av< 5 eiple, 
with a court in front: tho screeu, if any, and the chnn- 
mukha mandapa, however, must have been structur.il, and 
have now disappeared ; whit the number 01 fre-•incuts oi 
loose images that were discovered in cleaning eut this cave 
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testify to tlie quantity of sculpture that must have been in 
these caves in addition to what was cut in the rock in 
the original execution of the work. 

On the west side of the court is a hall with two heavy 
square pillars in front, and four in the middle area*. It is 
sculptured like all the rest, Parsvauatha on the left and 
Gomata on the right, with Mahfivira or some other Jina 
in the shrines, on pilasters, and in a few recesses. Indra 
occupies the left end of the verandah, and Indrani the 
right or north end. There are some inscriptions, a few 
letters of which are legible, on the pillars of this cave. 
1 hey are in the old Canarese character, and belong pro¬ 
bably to about a.d. 800. 

flight opposite to this is a chapel with a pretty large cell 
inside : this; is carved with the usual figures also. The 
cave at the back of the court has been long filled with 
earth, and the sculpture iu it is generally in a remark¬ 
able state of preservation. In the ends of the front 
aisle are Indra and Indrani under trees, with attendants, 
all very sharply cut, and the features as yet but little 
injured. The front pillars are square and fluted; those 
behind the front aisle square below and sixteen-sided 
above; and the four in the inner area are square with 
drooping-eared capitals. The shrine has a vestibule en- 
tti.d under a tor ana or ornamental arch. Parsvauatha, 
Gomata, &c. recur as before. 

To the east sido of the entrance, and also facing the 
foutli, is a chape! with Mahavira or Santinatha on each 
end, and further back Parsvauatha on tlio left and Gomata 
on the right. 

On the right of this i< the stair leading to the upper 
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story, consistiug of a great twelve-pillared kail varying in 
keigkt from 13 feet 10 inches to 14 feet 6 inches. Two 
columns in front and as many in the back row have square 
bases, and round shafts with florid shoulders : the others 
are square, except the neck and cushion capital, which 
are round but not well proportioned : all have massive 
bases. Two more pillars stand on the bench screen 
wall that forms the front of the cave. The roof has 
been painted in large concentric circles, and on the 
walls Mahavira is sculptured between fifty and sixty 
times, Parsvanatha perhaps nine or ten times, and 
over the heads of the Jinas the space has also been 
painted with more Jinas and their worshippers. Indra 
and Indrani are on the back wall outside the dvara - 
■pdlas. In the shrine is a Jinendra with four lions on the 
front of the throne, and a wheel upheld by a dwarf. Over 
the Jiua is a triple umbrella, and dogs and deer lie to¬ 
gether at the foot of the throne. A low-doored cell on 
the right sido of the shrine, and a square hole in the floor, 
were perhaps for concealing objects of value. 

A door in the west end of the front aisle enters a low 
cell the side of which lias been cutaway in excavating 
the hall below it. Through a cell in the other end of the 
front aislo a hole in the wall leads into the v. t wing of 
the Indra Sablia. 


■<SL 


Cave XXX111. 

A little to the west of the preceding is the la cave of 
the series. The vcrandah* which lmJ two ju ir columns 
aud pilaster* in front, is gone. The front wall is pierced 
for a doer and two windows. Inside, the roof, ) loot 3 
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inches high, is supported by four short pillars—square be¬ 
low, with moulded bases, and having a triangular flat 
hield on each side—a mark of their comparative moder- 
nicity. 

The right side wall has cut into a cell of the west wing 
of the Jagannatha Sabha. Indra and Indr&ni are in com¬ 
partments on the back wall, and the other figures are 
repetitions of those in the other Jaina caves. Having 
been inaccessible till 1876, when the earth that filled it 
was taken out, most of the sculptures in this cave are 
comparatively sharp and fresh. 

Parsvanatua. 

Over the top of this spur is a structural building faciug 
W. by N., erected early last century by a Bany£ of Au- 
rang&b&d over a gigantic image ofParsvanatha cut in the 
red trap of this part of the hill. It measures 9 feet from 
knee to knee, and lOi feet from the topknot to the 
under-sido of the cushion on which it squats, and 16 feet 
froin the snake-hoods over his head to the base of the 
sinhasana, which has a wheel in front. 

Right and left of him are worshippers, among whom 
aro kiva and Rhavani. On the cushion on which he sits 
is an inscription dated 1284-5 a.ix, which is thus rendered 
by Dr. Bidder :— 

Translation. 

Hail ! In the year Hot) of the famous S&ka era, in the year (of 
fhe Brihaspati cycle) railed Java. 

Iu 8ri (Va)rdrlhanApuru was born Kinugi. his son (was) 

Gulugi, (the latter's u it Svurna, (dec ) to the world. 
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-• From those two sprang four sons, Chakresvara and the 
rest. Chakresvara was chief among them, excelling through the virtue 
of liberality. 

3. He gave, on the hill that is frequented by Chdranas a monu¬ 
ment of Parsvanatlia, and by (this (ret of) liberality (he made) an 
oblation of his karma.* 

4. Many huge images of the lordly Jinas lie made, and converted 
rhe Churantidri thereby into a holy tirtha, just as Bharata (made) 
Mount Kailfisa(« tirtha). 

5. The uuique image of faith, of firm and pure convictions, kind, 
constant to his faithful wife, resembling the tree of paradise (in 
hberahty), Chakresvara becomes a protector of the pure faith, a 
fifth \ a s u d e v a. Quod frlix fan st unique sit ! Phalguna 3, Wed¬ 
nesday. 


Below this, on the slope of the spur are several small 
caves, all Jaina, but now much ruined; and near tlio sum¬ 
mit is a plain cave with two square columns in front. 


* destroyed his karma , which bound him to the Saihsfira, 
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